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Reverend 
Sam Jones’ Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have 
gone over the nation. While the noted evangelist 
preached the Gospel with great power, it now transpires 
that he provided for his wife with great good sense. As a 
result of this foresight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company 
for the way in which this matter has been handled. This is 
all good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


is now paying 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, 
N.Y. 
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Delicious with cre 

it’s so good. 2S 

For children or grown-ups a perfect food. 

Quaker Qats Quality 

Quaker Wheat Berries isthe new ready-to-serve 
wheat. Everybody’s eating it. 

Quaker Oats the standard of oatmeal quality; best made. 


When ordering cereals specify Quaker Oats Quality 


The Quaker Gals @mpany 


CHICAGO 


It has the 














skin welcomes’ Pears’ 


They Say That Lincoln 
Darned His Own Sox 


HERE was some excuse for Lincoln, but there is zo excuse 
Jor you, For Holeproof Hosiery, guaranteed to wear six 
months without holes,can now be obtained in almost every 
city in the country. 





It Pays 





They are knit by a special process, 


to know you have the best even 
in a little thing like shaving soap. 


Soap. It gently cleanses, 
freshens and beautifies. Never 
irritates nor acts harshly. 


Have you used Pears’ Soap? 


Get it anywhere. 
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‘Ever-Ready ; 














SafetyRazor 


“HE only 12 bladed dollar razor 

in the world, Complete for 
$1.00 with silver ni keled frame 
—12 Ever-Ready blades, safety 
frame, handle and blade stropper 
attractively cased. Extra blades 
12 for 75 cents, which also fitGem 
ind Star frames. Six new Ever- 
Ready) lacies exchanged for six dull 
ones and 25 cents. On Sale Every- 
where. Mail orders prepaid $1.00. 

American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York. 








50 CALLING CARDS $71,00 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards, in script, are as good as they 





and the parts subject to the hardest wear are reinforced with 
specially spun, long fibred yarn. 


~ Holeproof Hosiery 






If you are tired of darning and discomfort, try the 
Holeproof way — 
Read Our Guarantee 
“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Stockings 
that they will need no darning for Six Months, If they should, we 
agree to replace them with new ones, provided they are returned 


to us within six months from date of sale to wearer." 


Sold only in boxes containing six pairs 
of one size — assorted colors if desired. 


Six months’ guarantee with each pair. 











BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES. 
nr 's sop seaed Sox Women’s Holeprooi Insist upon getting the origina/ Holeproof goods. Dishonest 
tockings manufacturers are offering imitations under names 
vol as near like Holeproof Hosiery as they dare. Look 


with white feet, dealer can’t furnish you, or offers a substitute, we 
and tan. Sizes 8 will supply you direct with the gexuine Holeproof 
toll. Extra rein- Hosiery, and prepay all shipping charges State 
forced garter tops. size, style and color wanted, enclosing pu rchase 
Egyptian Cotton. price. Write for free booklet. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


navy blue. Sizes 
9to12. Egyptian 
Cotton, medium or 
light weight. 





Per box of Per bex of 
six pairs. , $200 six pairs. . $200 602 Fowler Street 














IS ALL IT COSTS 


CEN fo. w ekdage ‘wpete for our big 
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are soft and flexible, and as no mending is necessary, : 
your feet on sour saumitaitie. a ne —— 
Are Your Sox Insured? omparison 


Kefo) Key- yy ags 
(SHAVING ¢STICK! 






Trial Stick in nickeled box 
(enough for a month’s 
shaving) sent for 4 cts. 
in stamps. 


Colgate & Co. 


Dept. P 
55 John St., New York 











We Supply the U.S. 
Government. 


° ° 
\ Prices Cut in Half 
S to introduce. Our I: urge 
new 80-page Band in- 

strument text-book B. 

Sent Free. Write to-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
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HOSKINS ENGRAWING \eaves a lasting 


siveness such as you 


354 Broadway 


made — rich, distinguished, finest 
Send a dollar, with your name (one 
ask for a sample if you are skeptical. 


ion of tone = Need —an exclu- 


Everything in Engraving 


HOSKINS 


Always address 904-906 Chestnut St. 
Room 205 PHILADELPHIA 






postal today and learn everything. W: oe it now. 


D CYCLE CO., Dept. C-55 Chicago, Hl. 











Free re 
300k, and 


1 perpen emcees por 





ATENTS 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D.C. 












icycle catalog BOOK 2 326 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
showing all ae. ot ice est prices. ze 2 : 
a bicycle or a pair of Breed squabs to make money. Read 
DO NOT BUY tires yas zou learn * = a 
our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- . é Ww 
proval without a cent deposit, prepay From eggs t - VY f % Bitch l Teach Sign Painting 
freight, allow 10 Days Free Trial — squabs in } / first. ) 
All our new and wonderful propositions with i Plym. 2 Show Card Writing or Lettering by 
catalogues and much valuable information Rock ; mail. Only field not overcrowded. My 
sent you FREE for the TCE e Homers mstruction is practical, personal and 
WE WILL CONVINCE you that we stories of customers are ) | thorough, My graduates are successful. 
sell a better bicycle for less money than any who started small and largest Easy terms. Write for large catalogue. 
other house. Buy ape the facory If a ane aa : and outsell . Chas. J. Strong, Pres 
you want to Make oney or arm a for our beautifully printed and allo " 4 r 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. illustrated Free Book, ‘* How all others. ¢ | DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
TIRES, Coaster- “pramee, built-up-wheels and all to Make Money with Squabs.”’ pas | Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 
sundries at half usual prices. Do N ait, but write us a (New Ec Egger ) Plymouth Rock methods “ Oldest and Largest School of its Kind.” 











ll es _ Howard 8t., 


widely sina i. 











SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 

sort as to Patentability. Mlustrated Guide 

ist of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 


GOING WEST? 2eauced rates, through 


cars for household goods. 
To and from Colorado, Utah ani Pacific Coast points. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
Room 507, 


215 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our books forinventors mailed onreceipt of 6cts. stamps 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D. C. Estab. 1869 








Announcements, etc., engraved and printed. 
Visiting Cards 100 50c¢; with case 75c. pon n 


Stationery. Write for samples. 


» The Estabrook sonened 181 S. ae vse Boston 
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—-FORD— 


Time | 
and Money : 
and—a Motor Car 


Any doctor will tell you his prac- 
tice seemed to drop off alarmingly 
as soon as he had gotten himself 
amotorcar. Seemed as if he was 
idle two-thirds of his time. 


When he figured it out, however, 
he found his practice and income 
were steadily increasing and that, 
thanks to the speedy, tireless car, 
he could handle just three times 
the work — make three times as 
many calls in a day if necessary, 
as he could before, and still retain 
his own health. And fora pleasure 
ride afterward —the car never tires. 


City salesmen, collectors, inspect- 
ors, contractors, business and pro- 
fessional men in all lines, who have 
to cover large territory every day, 
are reaping rich harvests in time 
and results by the use of Ford 
runabouts. 


Designed for the work — light, 
which means low tire expense ; 
economical — low first cost, low 
costof operation and maintenance; 
simple —reliable — durable — flex- 
ible, but unbreakable. 


Ask your nearest Ford agent to 
show you — a demonstration will 


be a revelation. 
$600 


f.0.b. Detroit 






Model N—4cyl., 15 H.P. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG and address 
of your nearest Ford agent or branch 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
266 Piquette Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 














Conservative Banking 
By Mail 


Those who live where local banks 
offer no interest on deposits, or where 
less than 4 per cent is paid on sav- 
ings, will find distinct advantage in 
banking by mail. By depositing in 
The Cleveland Trust Company you 
have the satisfaction of dealing with 
one of the largest and strongest banks 
in the United States. 

Send to-day for free booklet ‘‘A’’ 
which gives you full particulars. 


The 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


(Savings Bank) 


Capital Cleveland, Ohio Surplus 
$2,500,000.00 $2,500,000.00 
70,000 Depositors 


SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability — that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for 6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


STEELPENS 


ai 6 





























THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


— THE EDITOR’S COLUMN— 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








By Subscription $1.50 the Year. Five Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers. 
To Canada—By subscription $2.25 the year. Single copies, outside of 
Toronto and Montreal, six cents. In Toronto and Montreal, five cents. 


Foreign Subscriptions: For Countries in the Postal Union. Single Subscriptions, $2.75 
Remittances to be Made by International Postal Money Order 





A Brief History 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is 


When Your 


Subscription Expires 


Three weeks before a subscription 
expires we inclose a renewal blank on 
which you may write your order for 
the renewal, and in the last copy sent 
on the old subscription we again inclose 
a similar blank. 


When we first notify you that your sub- 

scription will expire 
you should send your renewal at once in order 
not to miss a number. New subscriptions 
which are received by us on or before ‘Tuesday 
of any week will begin with the issue of that 
week. If they are received after that day they 
will begin one week later. We cannot enter 
subscriptions to begin with back numbers. 
Remittances should be by postal order, check 





the oldest yournaid of any kind that is issued 
to-day from the American press. Its history 
may oe ‘traced bac k 28H A CONLINUNOUS, UNOCIOKREN 
line to the days when VOUNR Be MJAMIN frank 
lin edited and printed the old P. ennusyivania 
Gazette. In nearly one hundred and eights 


years there has been hardly a week —save oni) 


while the Britisharmy held P! Wiladelphia and 
patriotic printers were in exiie—when the 
magazine has not been issued, 

During Christmas week, 1728, Samuel 
Keimer began its publication under the title 
of the Universal instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences and Pennsyivania Gazette. In less 
than a year he sold it to Benjamin Franklin, 
who, on October 2,1729, issued the first copy 
under the name of the Pennsylvania Gazette. 
Franklin sold his share in the magazine to 
David Hall, his partner, in 1765. 1n 1805 the 
grandson of David Hall became its publisher, 
z hen he died, in 1821, his pariner, Samuel 

. Atkinson, formed an alliance with Charles 


or express money order. ‘two weeks’ notice Gi xander, and in the summer of that year 
is necessary before a change ef address can they changed the title of the Gazette to THE 
be made. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 








Is Roosevelt an Opportunist? 


There are many people who say so. They point out 
that his utterances against the trusts are so much an ex- 
pression of popular opinion that they must have been for- 
mulated after popular opinion had already made itself felt. 

But suppose somebody produced a personal letter 
written by Mr. Roosevelt before the present agitation 
had really begun, and years before his recent official 
utterances were dreamed of—a letter showing that its 
writer’s feelings in the matter were then just what they 
are now, and outlining the policy which, as President, 
Mr. Roosevelt is now pursuing ? 

Such a letter forms the basis for this article in our next 
number, which will also contain the following features : 


A Lady in Haste 
By Robert W. Chambers 
Another of Mr. Chambers’ fascinatingly clever love- 


stories —one of the sort that has won him the place of 
master of his particular branch of the craft. 


The Glutton of the Great Snow 


By Charles G. D. Roberts 


A nature-story by a man who is an eminent writer 
of fiction, but is nof a nature-faker. 


“Inasmuch As Ye Did It Not—”’ 
By E. Nesbit 

‘¢Simple, sensuous, moving’’— those are the qualities 
which Milton said all real poetry must have, and those 
are the qualities which this poem possesses: those and 
something more, for it also has power and truth of a sort 
that will make it the most talked of verse which recent 
years have seen. 





Besides all this, there will be another installment 
of Narcissus; more of Young Lord Stranleigh’s adven- 
tures; an article by Miss Bensley on The Miner’s Wife; 
a second article on The Art of Handling Men; Samuel 
G. Blythe’s account of what Seattle is doing in the great 
commercial battle for The Mastery of the Pacific, and all 
the usual departments. 






















Model G 
Appreciation 


Enthusiasm 


grow greater every day as the sea- 
son advances, for this new Cadillac, 

the first and only car at its price, prov- 

ing a formidable rival of cars selling 

at from 50 to Ioo per cent. higher. 
The price of the Model G is made 
possible only by the unsurpassed 
tacilities and equipment of the 
largest factory in the world devoted 
exclusively to the production of 
high-grade motor cars. 


Its Guarantee is the 
Name Cadillac 
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Model G — Four Cylinder — 20 H. P. 


Without a Peer at the Price 


$2,000 


Great hill climbing power — plenty of 
| speed. Sprightly enough in design to 
} satisfy the whims of the young folks; 
with the good form that commends it 
to fashionable family use. Ring type 
engine governor; smooth, quiet run 
ning ; sliding gear transmission; shaft 
drive direct on high speed; lightness 
in weight secures utmos] tire economy, 





Let your nearest dealer give you a 
demonstration 
Described in Catalog GO 
Model H— 30 h. p., 4 Cylinder Touring 
Car, $2,500, Catalog HO. 
| Model M— 10 h.p., 4 Passenger Car, $950, 
| | Catalog MO. 
Model K —10 h. p. Runabout, $850, Cata- 
| log MO. 
| 


Send for catalog of car that interests you 










Detroit, Mich. 
Vember ALL. A. M 





a. MOTOR CAR CO. 








jal Northern 
| Steamship Co. 


S.S. NORTH WEST 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays and 
Duluth Tuesdays 


' S.S. NORTH LAND 
| Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
} and Chicago Saturdays 


American or European Plan 
O all lake resorts, including 
Mackinac Island, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Marquette, Hough- 
ton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 
Season from Fune 22d t 
first week in September 
TICKETS 
OPTIONAL 
Rail or Steamship 








Write for particulars and 
printed matter to 
W. M. LOWRIE, G.P. A. 

379 Broadway, New York 











| A Good Novel: By Sherwin Cody 
9 Publisher of ‘‘Six Mad 

| What Is it? Men’”’ ty Rix Faber, 
and ‘‘ The Lover’s Club” by Philetus Brown 
Price 10c, Free this month if you mention Sat. EVE. Post 


OLD GREEK PRESS, Chicago 
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On first thought, tool handles might seem rather unimportant, 
and in the ordinary nameless tools very little care is expended on the 
proper adjustment of handles. 
Have you a saw that sticks, refuses to saw straight and works hard—a hammer 
whose head flies off —a screw driver that twists in the handle—a plane that bucks — 
a chisel handle that’s split? These faults are never found in 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS AND CUTLERY 


Expert adjusters are employed who understand to the ounce just the distribution of weight required for 
easy handling and true work. This weight distribution is ‘‘balance.’? Of equal importance is ‘‘hang,’’ or 
fitting the tool to the character of swing, twist, or stroke required for true work. 

The handles of all Keen Kutter Hammers, Axes and Hatchets are permanently secured by the Grellner 
everlasting Lock Wedge, so they can never work loose or come out. The handles of Keen Kutter Braces are 
ball-bearing. Keen Kutter Screw-drivers can never twist in the handles or come out. 

These are some of the points of superior workmanship that have made Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery 
the Standard of America. All are guaranteed perfect or money refunded. 





The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Awls, Planes, Hammers, 
Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, 
and a full line of Farm and Garden Tools — Forks, Hoes, Scythes, Trowels, Manure- 
hooks, Lawn-mowers, Grass-shears, Rakes, etc. Also a full line of Scissors and 
Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years Tool Cabinets 
under this mark and motto: contain an assortment of tools suitable for 
ai 5 F ° rr = heme, farm or shop. The right tool for 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. every use, a place for every tool, and every 
Trademark Registered. —E. C. Simmons. tool in its place. The only complete out= 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. fit of first-class tools sold under one name, 
. trademark and guarantee. Various styles 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., SOE SORES Ses Pw oe 
ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Narcissus, the Near-Poet 


I 
The Studio of Sophie 
Van Cort, 
West 57th Street, 
Sunpay, ApRIL 28, 190—. 


Y NAME is Sophie 
Van Cort. I am 
almost an orphan. 


My poor, dear papa is dead, 
and my mamma is an ac- 
tress. 

I am really an old maid’s 
child, for Jane, who nursed 
mamma and who has moth- 
ered me since I was born, 
is a spinster. Nature 
assisted Jane’s preference 
in this matter by giving 
her tomato-colored hair, 
and a puggy face likea 
Blenheim spaniel’s, and a 
bad temper to everybody 
but me. Jane is an old, 
fussy prude, and a tyrant, 
and a darling, and I love 
her. 

This is the beginning of 
my journal. I am now 
seventeen, and nothing of 
the least importance has 
happened to me. That is 
why I have decided to 
begin the journal: just to see if it wouldn’t hurry whatever is coming. As soon as 
Marie Bashkirtseff began her journal things just happened one after another; and what 
didn’t, she made up. I sha’n’t be able to do that; I can’t make up. 

I suppose I had best begin by writing down my pedigree and what I know of it. 
That’s the way they enter young animals at the dog-show. 

Well, I am just a nobody who might have been somebody —but perhaps all nobodies 
think that. Papa’s name was Richard Malcolm Van Cort. He was a Knickerbocker 
on his father’s side, and a Scotchman on his mother’s, so naturally he was serious-minded 
and went into the ministry. Like many serious-minded young men, however, he fell 
recklessly in Jove with a gay, disturbing, beautiful girl. Mamma was the daughter 
of French parents. Papa saw her first in church, forgot everything and married her, 
then—he died six months after I was born. It seems perfectly natural, I suppose, 
that stiff people like the Malcolms and Van Corts should not care for any one so gay 
and pretty and irresponsible as mamma. They were horrid to her, and when they said 
they would take her baby, but would not provide for her, she cut the whole lot and 
took me and Jane and went on the stage. 

I mean she went. She sold all her jewels and kept Jane and myself in a little flat on 
Washington Square. 

She doesn’t seem the least like a regular mother, but like some kind, lovely princess 
who drops into my life from another world, now and then. She has been married three 
times, but I have never met any of her husbands, because, whenever she came to us and 
took us abroad, or to the seacoast on this side, in her vacations, she always left them 
behind. 

Oh, those lovely vacations! We played together, mamma and I, like two little sisters, 
and had beautiful times. 

Jane has stood for conscience and religion, and mamma for art and beauty. I have 
never seen mamma act. Jane says her plays are not the sort for an angel child, but, if 
she ever does come on this side again, I am going to slip off from Jane and go to a matinée 
—that is, I will if I can. Jane never leaves me a moment. 

When mamma is here her friends flutter in, but I am sent out of the room usually, 
or, if I stay, mamma says ‘‘Hush,” and puts her fingers to her lips, and I feel so 
uncomfortable that I bolt. Soit is I’ve never had a chance to knowanybody much. I 
have been educated irregularly and in spots by special tutors and governesses; then, 
when I was fifteen, I found I could draw, and so mamma sent me to an art school, and 
I've managed to learn something in the intervals when the little bantam of a master 
was not talking about himself. 

I do not grieve over Jane’s strict vigilance. I love to read, and all the nicest men 
and women and girls and boys I know are in books. Iam afraid my reading is dreadfully 
old-fashioned. Papa inherited a fine library from a bachelor uncle, and I have it all 
except Smollett and Sterne and things of that sort, for Jane burned them. Then I 
have my own little-girl library: Miss Alcott, and Eugene Field, and Grimm’s, and The 
Arabian Nights. Of course, everything is out of date in the grown-up library —Dickens 
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“ Willed to Me Own Great-Grandmother by the Great Irish 
Beauty, Lady Mona McDermott” 


By ANNULET ANDREWS 


and Scott and Jane Austen and Thackeray; but I like the people in them much better 
than in the new books I’ve read, or tried to read. I love everything to turn out 
beautifully ond poaple to happy otter Caey are mansion. 


‘fom thing has happened. I ee it — as soon as I 
began the journal. It’s not romantic, but it is an event, because it has never happened 
before. Jane is going away. She came in just now with a letter in her hand. She 
said her mother’s sister was dying up in Albany. Now, mamma had always said that 
Jane was a Real Irish Emerald because she never had dying relatives, and here, at the 
end of forty faithful years, this old aunt turns up to disturb the peace of my nurse. 

“It ain’t the grievin’, me darlint,’”’ she said, ‘‘over the blissed ould laidy who is that 
mane an’ close as she wouldn’t let a crumb dhrap through her fingers for a starvin’ 
canary while she lived; but it’s the promise I made to me own dyin’ mother that, 
whin me Aunt Bridget did see fit to lave this airth she has never bettered, I’d go and 
claim the silver taypot and the Carrickmacross lace shawl the wicked old soul took, 
which she shouldn’t, whin the things was divided.” 

So Jane thinks if she doesn’t keep her promise, and bear away the teapot and the shawl, 
the spirit of her mother will haunt us here in the studio and make us feel awfully creepy 
at night. And she is going this very afternoon. 

It’s only for me and the superstition that she would wrest these treasures from the 
gnarled, miserly hands of Bridget McCrea. For she said tenderly: ‘‘Me darlint, I will 
bring thim back with me and kape thim for yer weddin’ day, for faith they be fine 
treasures, willed to me own great-grandmother by the great Irish beauty, Lady Mona 
McDermott, whin me ancestors was in her service.” 

Jane proposed that a friend of hers, one Molly Dooley, come and guard me during 
her absence; but Molly is as ugly as Jane without the ameliorating grace of love in her 
eyes for me, and I knew I should not love Molly, so I have begged off. There is a great, 
big, brawny, good-natured older girl at the art school—an English girl whom mamma 
knew in London and whom I have seen something of. After much pleading, I persuaded 
Jane to let me ask her to come and look after me while the teapot and the shawl were 
being secured in Albany. Jane growled and demurred. 

‘I know thim,”’ she said, ‘‘an’ yer own mother, who has had to be one av thim, though 
it didn’t belong to her to be—she told me niver to let ye get mixed up with thim artists 
and fakers and anarchists.” 

‘But, Jane ” I argued. 

“Yis,” she said, ‘“‘they are all av a piece, the lot. An’ Oi’ve read av their meetin’s 
in the Sunday papers, and sometimes they have spirit-rappin’s, or ag’in it’s a black 
man called a Mahatrass, who comes from the East where he ought to have stayed; and 
faith, he takes a look at ye and tells ye whether yer grandfather swapped horses or 
was hung; and,” she said, her voice raised in 
alarm, ‘“‘he knows to-day the things that is goin’ 
to happen to ye to-morrow an’ the nixt year, 
and the kind o’ light or dark man ye’re goin’ to 
marry —and the saints knows I want ye to be 
spared such evil knowledge before it comes!” 

And as I have been writing Jane has 
called in to me from the little room 
opening on the kitchenette, where she 
is packing: ‘‘Me darlint, if that big, 
rawboned English girl takes ye to 
any av thim meetin’s, don’t ye go; 
ye'll get yer head 
all up with cobwebs 
about love, and the 
future state, and 
Oi’ll come back to 
find ye married to 
one o’ thim long- 
haired animals 
what writes poetry 
or throws dyna- 
mite!” 

And so Jane 
leaves this after- 
noon and Mildred 
Bond has tele- 
phoned me she will 
be glad to come 
and look after me. 
She will do as a 
chaperon, for she 
is fully thirty, and 
that’s the same as 
being married. 


I was ennented ei. 

















“You are a Baby!” She Said, 
Her Big British Feet Stuck 
Up on the Brass Fender 








She is clever—does posters and magazine-covers— queer, 
bloodless things, except for the red lips and red hair. 

It’s funny about artists, how the big, brawny people 
usually do sublimated or grotesque work, while the little, 
pale, bushy-looking brutes paint big canvases and red, 
Rubensesque women. 

The master says I am one of the few people who paint as 
Ilook. He thinks my work is frank and wholesome, and I 
may do something good if I’m not too lazy and don’t get 
married. 

I feel as if something must happen. Maybe something 
very interesting will come from Jane’s going. It’s time; 
I am seventeen; the journal is begun; who knows? 


Tuespay, Aprit 30. 

Well, I have peeped in at the animals! I have done 
more: I have mingled with them, and one interesting 
thing—very interesting indeed—has happened. 

Perhaps, I should not have disobeyed Jane; but 
what am I to doall my life: read books and walk miles 
and miles in the park with my nurse at my heels, and 
know nobody? 

The first night Mildred came she wanted to know 
if I knew any artists or went to any studio-parties. 

I told her no. 

“You are a baby!” she said, her big British feet 
stuck up on the brass fender. She is rather awful, 
I’m afraid; she smokes cigarettes, and she asked me, 
when she arrived, if I did not take a ‘‘nightcap.” 

Well, she said I was a silly not to know about the 
people who were painting and acting and all that—a 
perfect silly, if 1 ever expected to do anything myself; 
and she laughed at me so that I did feel green asa 
sunless melon, and admitted that I was a stupid, and 
begged her to take me somewhere. 

We went last night. A very rich woman hasa studio 

downtown over on West Twenty-third Street. She is 
a Mrs. Morle. I thought her husband was the butler 
and the butler her husband; one looks so meek and 
inconsequent and the other so potential. It seems 
that Mrs. Morle does not paint much, but she gathers 
the artists all together in her house and feeds them. 
It is one of the old New York houses with a little grass- 
plot in front and a pretty old carved doorway. The 
studio takes up the top floor and has a domed ceiling 
of opal glass. Above this is a glass roof with red 
lights in it, so that it looked like a wonderful gold sky 
illumined with suns of flame. 

It was fascinating at first—the hum of voices, the 
heavy incense in the air, the moving mass of bright 
and grotesquely arrayed human beings, with a back- 
ground of old Venetian embroideries and tapestries. 

Mrs. Morle posed on a sort of a throne with peacock- 
colored glass at the back. She wore a long-trained 
black velvet gown and a tiara, and nothing to speak of 
about her arms and shoulders. She had the figure of six- 
teen and the face of sixty. Two very young boys with 
rosy faces and idiotic expressions danced attendance. 
Although she smiled and bowed to everybody, I don’t 
think she saw or heard anything except the boys, and 
I heard her whisper to a woman with the face of sixteen 
and the portiy figure of a grandmother: ‘‘My dear, I 
have them both in my pocket.” 

Just as Jane had prophesied, there was an Oriental 
creature who stood in a sort of palanquin and looked like 
a sacred ox, but he wasn’t black or brown. It seemed he 
was just an American who had gone out and played Hamlet 
for some of the East Indians. Mildred said: ‘‘They 
wouldn’t have stood for it if they had known what he was 
about.” Anyway, he was not a pleasant-looking person, 
for he had a square head with wide-apart, swimmy, pale 
eyes. He wore a headdress with a cat’s-eye dangling in 
the middle of his forehead, and a gorgeous embroidered 
robe with a jeweled girdle, and his body was so long and his 
legs of so little consequence that he suggested a brilliant 
caterpillar. Mildred, being perfectly English, didn’t 
introduce me to anybody—just left me at the very begin- 
uing to wander about in this strange mass of color and 
music and perfume and do the best I could. 

The sacred ox with the caterpillar body was telling a 
white-haired old lady who looked sad and poor that she 
must wear nothing but shimmering silks and gray pearls 
and rose diamonds. It seemed to cheer her up and she 
said she would. And then he turned to a little parchment- 
colored woman in brown. ‘‘And you,” he said, giving her 
a mystic smile, ‘‘ you, O priestess of the inner temple of the 
soul, you must wear cat’s-eyes—great, wonderful, fierce 
cat’s-eyes—symbolizing your seductive, feline spirit— 
gleaming in the dark, stirring the imaginations of men 
who behold you!” 

I was so interested in this I drew quite close. The ox- 
eyes rested on me, and I heard the caterpillar murmur: 
“Pink coral and pink topaz; blue stones, too, to make 
her all the whiter; yellow and brown topaz like the light 
in her wondrous hair.”” This pleased me, of course, just 
as the sad old lady was pleased, but I was awfully embar- 
rassed and slipped out of sight behind a fat woman who had 
her lorgnettes bent upon a creature at the piano—yes, a 
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creature—all in white and scarcely anything about her 
shoulders. I don’t know which looked the boldest—her 
bare, marvelous, white flesh, or her bold, wise face with its 
gleaming, all-knowing eyes, eyes as wise as the lips of Mona 
Lisa, only not refined. 

The fat woman purred to a man with a red, pointed beard 
and pointed eye-teeth and soiled finger-nails: 

“‘To think she escaped without having her head cut off!”’ 

‘“Women succeed in everything now,” said he. 

“Yes, in some darker day an American woman would 
not have dared to enter the Shah’s harem.” 

‘‘No, not dared,” said the man. 





How Little | Dreamed that I, Sophie Van Cort, Would be a 
Poet's Ideal and Inspiration! 


‘But we dare all things,” said the woman, and her pudgy 
hand trembled with excitement. ‘This is the era of 
feminine expression.” 

“Tt is,” said the man. 

‘And she,” said the woman, pointing to the baleful white 
creature at the piano —‘‘she—it was her expression of her- 
self! She felt it! She knew it! She was called to know 
life beyond the mystic veil of the harem! She went. It 
was wonderful!” 

“It was wonderful. 
done it.” 

And I suppose it was wonderful, if that was the way she 
wanted to express herself, though I don’t see why. 

The fat lady and the pointed beard fairly suffocated me 
as they passed by in the jam. Then came another clump 
of people talking loudly and gesticulating—three thin, 
small, bedraggled-looking women, all foreheads and eyes 
and no waist-lines or shoulders—and they said the strangest 
things. 

“Enough of it. 
in a green blouse. 

‘“Yes, we have,” said another, waving a yellow pamphlet. 

‘But you’ve never been married,” said the one with the 
biggest eyes. 

‘Suppose I haven’t!”’ tartly shrilled the pamphlet. ‘I 
have seen the results of it in the tenements. I tell you 
those children down there, they ought to be chloroformed 
—I’d chloroform them myself with my own hands.” 

She looked so bent upon it I grew quite frightened and 
moved away to a harpsichord in a corner where a man in a 
long beard and sandals and the robe of a Carmelite was 
making what somebody whispered was wonderful Gothic 
music. It was wonderful, and it must have been florid 
Gothic. He made the harpsichord whine a while, then 
he beat with little croquet mallets on a wineskin, then he 
clanged a brass gong with a hammer. The hostess sent 
one of the boys to stop him, while the other boy announced 
in a shrill treble that a debate as to whether the coming 
woman would marry would begin. 

It did! A large, authoritative man, with a head like a 
silver-skinned onion, got up and said the woman of the 
future would not have a chance to marry if she continued 
to be so extravagant and waste her husband’s salary on 
bonnets. 


None but a woman could have 


We've had enough of it!”’ shrieked one 
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- A soft, sentimental gentleman said men would always be 
willing to marry the women who had pretty faces beneath 
the bonnets. 

A strange woman, stark and angry looking, with all of her 
features at war below a high, slick pompadour, then took 
the floor—quite a lot of it, for the people about her looked 
alarmed and moved out of her way. Somebody whispered 
she was the great anarchist, and she must have been, for 
she went on to denounce marriage as a mess and a bond and 
slavery. 

After this something tall and foreign, all over bristles, 
with eyes bulging like ripe chestnuts, spluttered. But 

nobody understood him. 

A pretty young woman, who at least looked modest, 
said fervently she hoped the day was not far off 
when women could discharge unsatisfactory hus- 
bands as they did cooks. 

I was getting rather sick, with the incense and the 
heat, before this strange discussion began, and, just 
here, I felt so weak and dizzy I made for a cozy- 
corner where I saw an open window, and stumbled 
over a horrid little Buddha into some cushions and 
an inch of fresh air. I was tired. I could almost 
have cried. What strange creatures these were! 
Here they had been haranguing about marriage for 
ever so long, and not a word had they uttered about 
little children and home! Not a single word. Not 
much about love and faith either, and not a breath 
about the sweetness of children and a woman needing 
something to love, and a home with all her nice things 
in it, and some one coming to make herself sweet for 
in the evening. 

I looked out on that strange, turbulent mass of 
people, and a mind-sickness came over me some 
way, and I was almost crying when I felt some one 
was observing me. I turned, and my eyes met those 
of a Beautiful Being. We looked at one another in 
silence for some time. The artist in me responded 
to his loveliness. Beneath the light of a gold-shaded 
lantern, swinging above his head, he looked as 
opaque and sublimated as a Burne-Jones ideal. I 
saw that he was tall and slender, with exquisite, 
white, transparent skin, blue-veined on the temples, 
and great, yearning, black-lashed, languorous, violet 
eyes. His nose was long and slim and slightly 
aquiline; his lips scarlet, delicate, clear-cut; the ex- 
pression of the mouth sweet, and slightly satirical. 
A quantity of thick-curling, golden hair with the light 
shining on it made a nimbus about the luminous 
face. Hewas the only fair and beautiful thing I had 
found in this turgid place, and I finally gave him 
an answering smile out of pure gratitude. 

“You were almost crying, Aurora, when you 
stumbled over that squatty little brass god,’’ said the 

Shining Being in a most beautiful, liquid, alluring voice. 

““WasI?’’ Ianswered. It seemed quite simple and easy 
to talk to him. 

“Aurora in a junk-shop!” he exclaimed. He came and 
sat close to me on a great blue cushion with a sprawling 
yellow dragon. ‘‘Tell me, what was it?” 

I told him how strange it all sounded to me—the people 
screaming about marriage and bullyragging it, and not 
one of them saying a kind word about home and love and 
little children. He smiled again, a mystic, indulgent smile. 

‘‘Ah,” he said, “‘I see you are an alien here, Aurora. 
You'd better let me call for your hansom of golden clouds, 
drawn by moonbeams, and go back to your sky. You've 
no business in this place—you beautiful, wonderful Rose 
of the Morning!” 

Was Ia Rose of the Morning? Hownice! Nobody has 
ever told me I was pretty, except Jane, and, of course, she 
couldn’t think of things to say like that. Such pretty 
fancies ! 

How foolish, I thought to myself, to be so pleased! 
I was a poor, little, green goose. not really pretty, but only 
healthy and rosy and Saxon like papa. My hair was nice, 
but every girl has nice hair and rosy cheeks. 

‘“‘A flower,’’ whispered the Being, clasping his hands— 
‘a wild rose in Bohemia!”’ 

“‘No, not at all,” I said rather bluntly. ‘I am not 
morbid and discolored like those people out there, but Iam 
like dozens of healthy girls you can see riding and walking 
in Central Park any nice afternoon.” 

“No,” said the Being; ‘‘you are only like yourself.” 

“‘And you,” I said, suddenly catching his reflection in a 
mirrored panel. ‘‘ You ” How slim and fawnlike and 
lovely he was! His long, delicate hand, blue-veined and 
filbert-nailed, rested upon his cheek. What strange ears 
he had: pointed at the top and sloping down right into the 
cheek, without lobes at all, but fitting nice and close to his 
gold-crowned head! ‘‘Oh, I know,’ I said; ‘‘your name 
is Narcissus! That’s it!”’ 

“‘That’s it,” hesmiled. ‘‘ Narcissus turned from his own 
image to worship Aurora, the Rose of the Morning.” But, 
as he said it, I could see he was watching his own beautiful 
reflection in the mirrored panel. 

“The myths say Narcissus worshiped nobody but 
himself,’’ I said. 





‘* Ah, that was long before he discovered the big rose with 
petals pink and pearly as the dawn and a heart—a heart 
of gold.” 

“‘Nonsense,’”’ I said; ‘‘I am just a girl.” 

‘And a bit of a woman, too,”’ he added, bending so close 
to me that I scented the faint, exotic perfume of the orchid 
in his buttonhole. ‘ 

“No,” I said, drawing away slightly, ‘‘no, I sha’n’t be a 
woman until I am perfectly happy.” 

‘So, you are looking for happiness, Aurora?’”’ He gave 
a queer up-curving smile. “This is an odd hunting 
ground!” 

“T am not looking,’”’ I answered. 

‘“What then?”’ 

“Oh, just feeling it must come—some day!” 

‘And what is your idea of happiness?” 

‘The fulfillment of what one is.” 

‘‘And what are you, Aurora?”’ 

“Just a girl When I am fulfilled I 
woman.” 

‘Have you any books up in the clouds?”’ he asked. 

When I told him of my library and the heroines I 
loved he seemed more amused than ever. Then a lanky 
woman, with the least clothes of any, parted the cur- 
tains and came and knelt at Narcissus’ feet on a grinning 
tiger’s head that must have hurt her thinly-covered 
knees. Her hair, which was red and orange in streaks, 
was all done in a bunch of Psyche curls, and there was a 
wreath of ivy around her head. Jephthah’s daughter 
couldn’t have had on more arm-things. There were big 
gold bands above and below her 
elbows and the rest of the costume 


shall ‘be a 


mass of life; but the people, Mildred, dear—they all seem 
queer. It’s sweet of you to take me, and I’m an ingrate, 
I know, yet I’d rather live with the people in my old- 
time books.”’ 

“They are a bit rotten,’’ admitted Mildred through the 
disengaged corner of her big, square mouth. ‘‘ What did 
you think of Arthur?” 

“Who?” 

“Arthur. You know who Arthur is, of course?” 

‘You mean that beautiful Being with the crinkly, gold 
hair?” 

“Certainly you know he is Arthur Inness.”’ 

‘‘Arthur Inness. Who is he, Mildred?” 

‘You don’t mean to say, Sophie, that you don’t know 
Arthur Inness! He is the new Welsh poet who wrote that 
famous cycle of sonnets, The Nymphs of Orion.”’ 

‘‘ Are they like the Lay of the Last Minstrel?” I asked. 

Mildred gave a disgusted growl; then I conjured my 
brain. 

“Oh, yes,”’ I said feebly, ‘‘I believe I did read some- 
thing 

“Something!” Mildred’s voice was enraged. 
you ever look at newspapers, Sophie?” 

‘“‘Not real newspapers, dear. I read the Sunday papers 
sometimes.” 

“‘And you never read the Cycle?” 

‘Never, dear. But I do remember seeing pictures 
of this Mr. Inness and reading something about him.” 
I was sorry to appear so ignorant. Mildred seemed to 
take the explanations as an affront to the British nation. 





“Don’t 
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drop into a beautiful dream with Narcissus leaning over 
me and saying the loveliest things and looking like a saint 
on a Christmas card, ‘‘Clank”’ something would go and 
I’d be awakened by Mildred knocking that great big, 
silver bracelet with a padlock against the chair. I wonder 
why English women love these hideous gyves on their 
arms. I suppose it is a relic of medizvalism. 

I wonder if I shall ever see Narcissus again. He is 
the sort of elusive Being, I fancy, who might just flit across 
a girl’s path once in a lifetime. 

I wonder! 

Wepnespay, May 8. 

I have seen nobody but Narcissus for days and days. 
I've lived Narcissus, dreamed Narcissus, walked with him, 
sat with him, fed with him constantly. I have had not a 
moment to write in my journal. The minute I took it up 
something happened —at least Narcissus happened. How 
little I dreamed that I, Sophie Van Cort, would be a 
real heroine—a poet’s ideal and inspiration! It’s all 
perfectly lovely, and the romantic part is that it’s a 
secret. 

Narcissus came early in the afternoon the day following 
that queer studio-party. I was all alone, so we went out 
and sat in Central Park together. It is heavenly to be 
with him. He makes a fairyland out of every-day 
surroundings. As we were coming home he made me 
promise to meet him under the wistaria arbor, near the 
fountain and the flower-beds, the following day; and it 
was all to be asecret. Mildred was not to know—nobody 
was. It would spoil everything, because Narcissus and 

the Rose of the Morning could not 
any more endure the unveiling of 





was pink, spangled gauze. 

“‘Sapho,” said Narcissus. 

““My beautiful singer,” purred 
Sapho, “‘who is this new-found 
Egeria?”’ 

I didn’t like her. ‘‘I am not an 
Egeria,” i objected. ‘‘My name is 
Sophie Van Cort, and I am sleepy 
now, and I want to call Mildred 
Bond and go home.” 

“Wait, Egeria,” said the ivy- 
crowned one, ‘‘let me tell your for- 
tune.” 

Ihad risen. ‘She took my hand. 

“Ah,” she said, holding my palm 
under the lantern. ‘You have 
suffered.” 

“Have I? Let me see, I had 
measles and the other things, but 
I don’t remember. Jane was the 
one who suffered,” I replied, and 
I’m afraid I yawned. 

‘‘Suffered, suffered, I mean!”’ 
moaned Sapho. So I tried and 
tried to think if I hadn’t some 
sorrow I didn’t know about; but 
just then came Mildred’s voice, for 
it seemed she had been standing 
there some moments. 

“You are wrong, Sapho,”’ said 
Miidred in her cool drawl. ‘‘Sophie 
has just met Arthur. She hasn’t 
suffered yet.” 

“‘But—but——”’ moaned Sapho. 

“Oh, never mind, dear!’’ said 
Mildred impatiently. ‘Come 
along, Sophie; it’s time all good 
little girls were put to bed.”’ 

I followed Mildred, and Narcissus 
followed me, leaving Sapho on the 
tiger’s head with the brass Buddha 
for company. 
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their secret than could Cupid and 
Psyche. The dream would vanish 
—everything would be cold and 
dreary and real, just as it was in 
Cinderella when she stayed too late 
at the ball and her fine clothes 
turned to ashy rags before she 
could get into the pumpkin with 
the white mice. 

I can’t keep things, usually, but 
this is all so like a dream that it’s 
not so hard. Of course, I'd tell 
Jane if she were here, because Jane 
keeps my conscience; but .Mildred 
is different. 

Narcissus and I have a trysting- 
place and post-office. It is the little 
florist’s shop on Sixth Avenue near 
Fifty-seventh Street. I can scarcely 
wait until Mildred goes to her 
studio in the morning before slip- 
ping around the corner for my mail. 
Oh, such beautiful, beautiful letters 
and sometimes sonnets with them, 
and always a bunch of violets or a 
gardenia! He writes on the sweet- 
est lavender-colored paper with a 
unicorn and a dove rampant in sil- 
ver. I have not read his poems. I 
do not want to know what he felt 
or thought before he met me. 
That’s silly and jealous, like a girl, 
I suppose, but I can’t help it. I 
have never had anybody to wor- 
ship and love and praise me. I 
have been so lonely; and I am 
young, and I love love and life and 
flowers and beautiful love-letters 
every day from a Being, a wonder- 
ful Being, worshiping at my feet. 

There is nothing really serious 
between us. He talked one day of 
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“Come, let’s go home,” said Mil- 
dred. ‘‘One of Mrs. Morle's boys is 
going to recite, and we'll be in for it if we don’t hurry.” 

So we pushed and squeezed through the crowd, got our 
wraps—and, when we reached the door, there was 
Narcissus. He came out in the chill air beneath the 
great, big silver moon, and called our cab. 

“Mildred, dear, where have you been?’’ asked Narcissus. 
“Have not seen you in ages.” 

“‘Working for bread and butter, Arthur,” said Mildred 
laconically. 


He tucked me in last. ‘‘Good-night, Aurora,” he 


whispered. ‘‘A garland of dreams for the princess in her 
castle of clouds!” 
Werolledaway. Neither Mildred nor I said a word until 


after she got into her purple kimono with the scarlet border, 
and sat down by the fire, and I climbed to my balcony, 
tumbled into bed and began combing my hair. 

“Well?” she said. 

‘Well what?” I was tired and not amiable. 

‘‘How did you like it?” 

“T don’t want to go any more,” Isaid. My hair got all 
tangled up and I felt irritated. ‘‘No, I love the color of 
it and some of the perfume, and the spectacle of that 


“And Then — O Aurora, in Bohemia — in the Fetid Junk-Shop of Life —1 Found My Perfect Rose!” 


‘Arthur is wonderful,’”’ she said. ‘‘He is the leader 
among the New Hedonists.” 

‘And who are they, Mildred?” 

“‘Oh, I don’t know; get Arthur to tell you, if you ever 
see him again. Did you like him?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, quite,” I replied, curling up and snapping 
out the electric light. ‘‘It is a feeling I can’t define. He 
is beautiful, and he draws interest—it is charm, I think 
—charm, enchantment. You know in the fairy-tales, 
Mildred, when the maidens are enchanted, they don’t 
stop to think. They can’t.” 

‘““No, they can’t,” said Mildred, who looked like a great 
Druid priestess down below me in all that blue smoke. If 
I had known how her green eyes were going to shine at 
night like a cat’s I’d have had Mollie Dooley, who has no 
eyes to speak of. Mildred is much more interesting, but 
she never sleeps and she talks very little. A silent woman 
frightens me; it’s so unnatural. 

I had a gruesome night and I do feel queer this morning, 
all head and little tired slits of eyes, though I opened my 
windows early to let the smoke out. Mildred must have 
sat in that chair most of the night, because, just as I would 


my marrying him. It quite fright- 
ened me. I don’t want to be mar- 
ried. I just want to be loved and adored and written to 
and crowned queen of somebody’s heart! 


Fripay Monrnina, May 10. 

We had a beautiful time in the park yesterday, but it 
ended strangely. It was like a fairy-story. There, in the 
sunlight, all dappled amethyst and gold, sat Narcissus 
waiting for me. The wistaria arbor is in bloom, and he 
looked like the beautiful spirit of the gold and violet day. 
When I came he took my hand and held it for a long, long 
time. We were silent. He drew my soul through my eyes 
with his yearning, black-lashed, hypnotic gaze. With the 
waving clusters of wistaria and the blue sky beyond as a 
background, he looked like a lovely piece of stained glass, 
and I wanted to paint him. 

‘This is the day,” he said, ‘‘of Narcissus and the Rose 
of the Morning.” 

Then he told me how he had dreamed all his life of this 
day; how he lived for it; how he had gone forth in his 
youth looking in every maid’s face to find the Rose of the 
Morning, but, until now, the dream had not come true. 


(Concinued on Page 22) 
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SAVING BY A PLAN 


Little Ways of Building Up a BanK Account 


Chicago trust company’s savings 

department went over the books, 
jotted down the names of depositors 
whose accounts grew rapidly and with 
greatest regularity, and made it his business to get 
acquainted with them, one by one. He wanted to find 
out how they contrived to lay aside more money than, per- 
haps, ten times as many other depositors whose accounts 
grew either on the hit- 
and-miss plan, or not 
at all. 

‘‘How do you do it?” 
he asked, and in nearly 
every case it was learned 
that these prize depos- 
itors saved by a definite 
pian. 

“T save money by 
never spending a cent,”’ 
explained one man— 
that is, he kept every 
copper received in 
change, paying even for 
a newspaper with a 
nickel. The coppers 
went into a home bank, 
and were deposited once 
a month. This was a 
modest system, but by 
sticking to it rigidly his 
account had grown intoa snug nest-egg. Another man had 
a baby, and thought it worth at least a dollar a week, so 
that was set as a minimum to be saved to send the baby to 
college. A third depositor had observed that when he 
owed any one money he had to pay it, so decided that he 
had better become one of his own creditors. The first week 
he made out an imaginary bill against himself for a dollar, 
and came around promptly on pay-night to collect it. The 
second week he owed himself two dollars, the third week 
three, and so on up to ten dollars, when he dropped back 
to a dollar again. Still another depositor saved money on 
his daily expenses, starting each morning with an allow- 
ance of ten cents carfare, twenty-five cents for lunch and 
twenty cents for cigars. If he walked to work, or smoked 
only three cigars, or omitted pie at lunch, that was so much 
saved. 

There were dozens who saved every coin of a certain 
date, and others who shaved themselves with safety razors 
and paid from ten to fifty cents into the bank for each 
shave. A man who made it a rule to give his wife every 
dime she found in his pocket at night had a surplus of a 
hundred dollars at the end of a year. One ingenious plan 
was that of the depositor who put a silver dollar into a box 
on pay-night, when money was plentiful. Next night it 
was a half-dollar, the next a quarter, the next a dime, 
then a nickel. Sunday was a day of rest, and on the night 
before pay-day he put in a cent: This made $1.91 a week 
— enough to carry nearly three thousand dollars in twenty- 
payment life insurance. 

The value of a regular system for saving impressed this 
trust company official so forcibly that he then tried an 
experiment on his own hook, making life insurance the 
basis. When he found a depositor carrying policies he 
suggested that, instead of the usual scrimping and scurry- 
ing once a year to meet premiums, the policyholder pay in 
one-twelfth of his premium each month, and at the end of 
the year the trust company would pay the premium by 
check. Dozens of men adopted this plan, and never 
realized that it carried a ‘‘joker.” For after one year of 
such finance, free from worry, seventy-five per cent. of 
these policyholders began to roll up savings accounts on 
the side. 

These plans were chiefly of modest proportions, involv- 
ing pennies, dimes and quarters, and running to a yearly 
total of, perhaps, two or three hundred dollars. There is a 
widespread notion that all saving involves such hoarding 
of small coin. That notion accounts, perhaps, for the fact 
that wage-earners, who are not above saving nickels, are 
fundamentally more thrifty than salaried men, who dis- 
dain small economies. For it is a truism that the least 
thrifty of all classes are the men who earn two thousand 
five hundred to five thousand dollars a year. Their in- 
comes take them ‘‘above”’ savings-banks, yet are not 
always large enough to bring them into the scope of a 
checking account. If the salaried man fancies, however, 
that no such plan can be applied to his finances, let him 
consider the system by which Mr. Hugh Chalmers laid 
aside five thousand dollars a year. 

Editor’s Note —This is the first of Mr. Mappelbeck’s series on 
methods of saving. 


(Ye of the officers in charge of a 





The Annoyed Expression has Led Many a 
Diner to Infer that He Thinks it Not Enough 


By JOHN MAPPELBECK 


The income of a salesman is unlike a salary, for it comes 
in commissions, and can be expanded by extra effort. 
Mr. Chalmers formed the saving habit when a boy earning 
five dollars a week, putting by a definite sum monthly. 
When he started out as a salesman he immedi- 
ately drew up a plan to fit his new conditions. 
Computing all fixed expenses, such as rent, cost 
of living, clothing, insurance, etc., he found that 
$300 a month had to be earned before he could 
set anything aside. On the first of each month, 
therefore, he took a sheet of paper, drew a vertical 
line down the centre, and headed the left-hand 
column ‘‘Expense” and the right-hand ‘‘ Profit.” 
There was a line for each day, and every night 
he set down that day’s commissions. Every- 
thing went into the expense column until three 
hundred dollars had been cleared. That put a 
mortgage on each month, and he worked hard to 
clear it off by the twelfth, or earlier if possible. 
When this mortgage had been wiped out, then he 
began to earn money for himself, and set down his 
daily commissions under ‘‘Profit.”” And because 
he was now making profits, he worked harder than 
ever. The last three days of each month were 
always exciting times for closing up stray sales, 
for they were his if closed before the first, and the 
landlord’s or butcher’s if they hung over. 

There are literally thousands of these plans for saving, 
adapted to all conditions and incomes. Bringing them to 
the surface is an interesting line of research, and a simple 
one. Go among men and women anywhere. Draw a long, 
serious face, say that somehow you never seem to get 
ahead, and ask for advice on saving money. Immediately 
humanity divides into two classes. One is made up of the 
Ants, and the other of the Grasshoppers. 

The Grasshopper laughs with the dry, harsh note of the 
cicada itself, and says he has never been able to save, and 
doesn’t believe in maxims or systems. He means to live 
while he does live, for he expects to be a long time dead. 
And almost invariably his confession winds up with some 
reference to stinginess and misers. 

Here comes in a curious notion about saving that the 
non-thrifty hold—this association of thrift with miserli- 
ness. 

For the true miser is one of the least thrifty persons in 
the world, judged on basic economical lines. Your un- 
relenting, greedy usurer, putting out money at criminal 
interest—he may be genuinely thrifty. But the miser? — 
seldom. He keeps his hoard ina teapot, and it draws no 
interest. He lets his earning power and ‘‘plant” run down 
for want of food and repairs. He loses profits by lack of 
shrewdness in spending at the proper time—a vital ele- 
ment in any consistent frugality. Few of the famous 
misers of history left fortunes worth all their work and 
pains. The noted Dancers, for instance, brother and sister, 
who scrimped in partnership through a long life, left but 
twenty thousand pounds. Among present-day misers, 
almost any person can bring to mind individuals like a 
certain New York editor who saved three-fourths of his 
salary during ten years. He wore cast-off clothes and ate 
saloon lunches, working and hoarding until his health 
broke and he was at an end of 
productive energy. He had ten 
thousand tucked away in savings- 
banks. But he only knew how to 
take care of dimes. So,ina year, his 
hoard was gobbled by a sharper 
with a worthless promotion scheme. 

The real miser, the simon-pure 
skinflint, suffers, according to some 
of the scientific authorities, from a 
definite mental disorder that 
induces an exaggerated fear of want. 
He isa paradox, living in misery for 
very fear of it. Anecdotes about 
him belong to the alienist —as that 
of the London miser who, on his 
death-bed, having willed a thousand 
pounds to a hospital, eagerly drew 
a check for nine hundred and fifty 
when the trustees assented to his 
plea for five per cent. off for cash. 

When Mr. Grasshopper confuses 
miserliness with thrift, he reveals = 
how superficially he has thought Gane S 
about the latter. Dig a bit further 





“ Fine Idea,” said Younghusband. 


into him, and probably other errors of 
financial judgment come to light. The 
reasons why he has never set aside a 
surplus are often as good, in the way of 
suggestion, as the exact plan of Mr. Ant. 

As for the Ants, there is never any possibility of con- 
fusing them with the Grasshoppers. Ask one for advice, 
and, as soon as he is assured the inquiry is made in good 
faith, he enthusiastically unfolds his plan of saving. 

These plans are as varied as humanity itself. Some 
persons have so sure an instinct for thrift that probably no 
system could ever be devised to prevent their saving. 
Others go it alone with a self-imposed rule of some sort. 
Others can’t save unaided, and need company, and beyond 
this class, again, there are others who must assume severe 
obligations. Some of the plans are almost haphazard, and 
from these the idea may be followed upward into financial 
programs that have been the basis of success in a whole 
lifetime. 

Among the haphazard plans—what might be called the 
invertebrates—there are such devices as putting away 
every coin of a given denomination, of a given date, or 
each coin of an odd or even date, or all dated earlier than 
1880, or 1890, or each coin of the year of one’s birth with 
a fat premium if it is 
scarce, or each one, or 
two, or five-dollar bill 
bearing a certain letter in 
the four serial marks— 
A, B, C, or D. Some of 
these invertebrate plans 
are a trifle silly, perhaps, 
but a dash of idiocy may 
be necessary to create 
interest, as with an 
election bet. The chief 
thing is to get started. 
After that, habit and the 
human interest of saving 
oftentakecareof the rest. 

A newspaper reporter 
had never saved money 
as a bachelor. Some 
men begin saving when 
they marry. He was 
married, however, and 
still didn’t begin. So 
after that, Fate gave him another chance. It came in the 
form of a baby. The man who won’t begin to save when 
his first baby arrives is exceptional. 

This reporter started among the invertebrates, putting 
aside every new coin for the baby. His wife did the 
same. . After a few months, though, sorting out new coins 
became a nuisance. Then a weekly average was struck, 
and two dollars found to be the rough mean of the hoard, 
and the baby was put on a little private pay-roll at two 
dollars a week, and got his wages regularly. A few more 
months, and the youngster had reached an age where his 
Dad’s departure every morning grieved him deeply. His 
father set up the practice of giving him a dime to play with, 
and that eventually became a quarter six days in the week, 
and then the baby’s income was $3.50 a week. So the 
thing grew. To-day that baby is four years old, and has 
nearly $600 to his credit in a savings-bank, and each week, 
to his father’s seven half-dollars, the bank now adds an 
eighth half-dollar in interest. 

One of the simple plans is that of a 
school-teacher who saves a cent the 
first of each month, two cents the 
second, three cents the third, and so 
on to the first again. This runs to an 
average of $4.78 a month, or $57.38 a 
year. Almost any man or woman 
could use two thousand five hundred 
dollars. This plan becomes thoroughly 
strenuous if dimes are saved instead of 
pennies. Add a dollar for every 
Sunday, and in four years it runs to 
that amount, with interest besides. 

Two baseball players on a big league 
team got into the habit of betting with 
one another on base hits. If one batted 
out a base, the other paid him fifty 
cents. This private agreement, how- 
ever, involved a good deal of account- 
ing and collecting, and sometimes a 
dispute. So each of the parties to it 
got a small coin box, and when one 
hammered outa base the other dropped 
a dime in his box, and a dime for each 
additional base, or fifty cents for a run, 





When One Hammered Out a Base 
the Other Dropped a Dime in His Box 


“Great!” 


As there are about one hundred and fifty 
games in a season, and each brings a player 
to bat four times, and a fair season’s batting 
average is seventy-five runs and a hundred 
base hits, with perhaps another hundred bases, 
this odd plan is likely to run into a snug sum. 

Sometimes the man who savesalone depends 
on a rigid rule under which, come fair, come 
foul, a certain proportion of his pay musi be 
saved weekly. Some divide the income into 
five parts—two for living, one for dress, one 
for amusements, vacations, etc., and the re- 
maining fifth for saving. Others find ten per 
cent. sufficient. Others, again, settle upon a 
trifling sum, so that there will never be any 
difficulty in keeping it back, and then adhere 
to their rule uncompromisingly. 

In one of the New York savings-banks they 
still remember a depositor who years ago came 
in every Monday night—the only evening the 
bank was open—to add three dollars to his 
account. He came so regularly that, as the 
cashier said, ‘‘you could tell time by him.” This depos- 
itor was a mechanic, and on pay-night liked a social glass 
with the rest of the boys. The entrance to that bank 
in those days was rather odd, for its door lay between 
two other doors, and both of the latter led into saloons. 
Even with good intentions, a depositor often found him- 
self walking into a bar instead of the bank, and sometimes 
this one reached the cashier with a general air of its being 
always fair weather when good fellows get together. But 
he never failed to arrive. 

One wintry Monday night a fearful blizzard raged 
through the streets of Manhattan. Cars had stopped, 
nobody was out, hardly any deposits had been made that 
evening. 

‘‘Guess here’s where we lose Haggerty and his three 
bones,”’ observed the cashier. It was five minutes to 
closing time. 

But before the clock struck, in came Haggerty with his 
usual deposit. For more than ten years he never missed a 
week. His savings then, at this rate, without interest, 
would have amounted to one thousand six hundred dollars. 
But, with interest, he eventually drew more than two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars, purchasing a home. 

Some men find it necessary to adopt a plan with an 
element of gambling interest. A certain clerk, fond of 
playing the races, had his attention called one autumn to 
that exceedingly knotty part of the encyclopedia dealing 
with the Law of Probabilities. So he stopped playing 
“long shots” and made his own book on a few favorites. 
One hundred dollars was set aside, and he made his wagers 
against this surplus, drawing out two, or three, or five to 
one when his horse came in first. When he lost, the bet 
went into the book. In that way he could afford to play 
much better horses, and the Law of Probabilities took care 
of the book in such fashion that it eventually became a 
snug sheet-anchor to windward. One day a friend asked 
how he got the first hundred dollars to start with. He 
confessed that he didn’t get it at all, but began by playing 
against an imaginary hundred. 
The Law of Probabilities took 
care of that, too—aided by, per- 
haps, an indifferent judginent 
of horses. 

About the only way that the 
stock market can be beaten in 
speculative play is by putting 
up margins in the same way, 
selling long orshort, letting one’s 
bank account hold the margins 
and paying in profits. This 
might be rather a dangerous 
plan, however. It may tempt 
the operator to put up real mar- 
gins. It may lead him into the 
same temptation that once in- 
volved Uncle Russell Sage’s 
bookkeeper. 

Years ago, when Northern 
Pacific was selling for next to 
nothing, after the slump fol- 
lowing promotion, Uncle Russell 
Sage’s bookkeeper caught the 
infection of the Street and 
bought a single share outright. 
It was his first stock purchase, 
and his last. Booms and panics 
came and went, but this bookkeeper never lost his head 
again. Years went by, and he clung to his single share of 
Northern Pacific until 1901, when the great battle for the 
control of that road suddenly sent its stock up to 1000. 
Then the bookkeeper brought out his share and sold it at 
a profit of more than $950. But it had taught him a lesson, 
he said—he would never speculate again. 

One excellent saving plan widely followed is that of 
making up a budget January 1, setting down opposite the 
last day in each month the aggregate one’s surplus must 
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He Kept Every Copper Received in Giense 





He Keeps His Hoard in a Teapot, 
and it Draws No Interest 


show at the rate of so much 
saved per week. Then keep up 
to the budget through the year. 
Some economists settle on a 
stated sum to be saved every 
three months. Others make a 
checking account with a bank 
the basis of their economies, 
because in this way the man 
who receives the money and 
the man who pays it out are 
absolutely separated. 

One salaried man with a plan 
of this sort says that in every 
instance where he has ex- 
plained it to a friend, and the 
latter adopted it, he is fairly 
certain to be asked two or three 
years later for advice about 
investments. In his own case 
he began by saving five dollars 
a week until he had a hundred 
dollars. Then a checking account was opened and all his 
expenses put on a monthly basis. ‘‘A” is the depositor, and 
earns the money. ‘‘B” is the bank, that receives it and 
pays bills. Rent, food, clothing, amusements and pocket- 
money are reduced to monthly bills or averages, and the 
surplus each month is certain to be in the bank because 
“A” starts by putting everything in. 

The annoyed expression of a German waiter when given 
a dime instead of a quarter has led many a diner to infer 
that he thinks it not enough. But frequently he is an- 
noyed, not at the size of the tip, but because his method of 
saving has been interfered with. The German waiter’s 
income trickles in bit by bit, and he has to take steps to 
conserve it. As soon as five dimes and two quarters are in 
pocket, he immediately changes them into a dollar bill, 
and thus has a tangible unit that will not get away. When 
the dining-room is deserted late in the evening, and he 
lacks a quarter to make up another dollar, and gets a dime 
instead, he may mutter under his breath, ‘‘Himmel! vot 
a cheap skate!” But a tip of thirty cents, starting off a 
new dollar, might have been more disturbing to his exact 
temperament. 

For the man who cannot save alone, it might be well 
to arrange to have company. Every large office and 
factory has its clique of two to half a dozen persons who 
have agreed to bank a certain sum together on pay-day. 
Bank cashiers see them come in together once a week, or 
one of the clique banks for all. Out of this plan has grown 
the building and loan association, an agency for thrift that 
built cities in its infancy, and then got into an unfortunate 
period of expansion and speculation that brought it into 
discredit, and which has now returned to its original field 
as a mutual and neighborhood institution. Probably no 
other form of financial institution, taken by and large, is 
conducted at so reasonable an expense for management. 

The right sort of wife often furnishes the element of 
companionship in thrift. But she needs the right sort of 
husband. It was a young wife who took the initiative in a 
certain household after the first baby arrived. 
Nothing had been saved up to that time. 

One night the husband came home and was 
shown a contrivance with about six pockets, 
made of cloth, the first marked ‘‘ Rent,’’ another 
‘‘Food,” a third ‘‘Clothes,’’ the fourth ‘‘ Life 
Insurance,” and so on. At the end hung one of 
the baby’s socks, for surplus, and the idea was 
to put the income into respective pockets, in 
requisite proportions, and each week transfer 
what was left to the baby’s sock. 

‘Fine idea,” said Mr. Younghusband. 
“Great!” 

The system was set a-going at once, and fora 
few months went beautifully. Fundamentally 
it was good—couldn’t have -been better for a 
beginning in economy. But Mr. Younghusband 
was a born Grasshopper. When he thought of 
money at all he dreamed of it in great sums, 
coming in suddenly, and to realize these dreams 
was perpetually devising schemes for making a 
fortune quickly. The more he thought of this 
economy plan the more he saw in it. Giving 
the little sock a chance to pay dividends was 
too slow a process. He elaborated the device, 
applied for a patent on it, put the budding 
surplus into fees, got up a lot of samples, and 
spent half his time the next few months trying 
to market this novelty and make a fortune out of it. 
When his enthusiasm cooled he had gone into debt. 
And so ended a saving plan that might have shown a 
very different result had Mrs. Younghusband kept it to 
herself. 

These are a few of the plans followed by beginners in 
thrift, and persons with small incomes. Their value lies 
largely in novelty. For a beginning, it is always well to 
make the plan both easy and a bit fantastic. Oddity 
makes human interest. 
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A Chicago judge hit upon the right idea some months 
ago. Certain prisoners discharged on parole—petty of- 
fenders whose misdemeanors grew out of poverty or bad 
habits—were sentenced to a bank account. Each paroled 
prisoner was started off with a pass-book and a balance of 
five dollars, and required, under penalty of contempt of 
court, to deposit two dollars monthly for a year, drawing 
nothing out. 

The purpose of such a sentence, of course, is to give a 
ne’er-do-well an opportunity to see for himself how money 
grows. Few human virtues have such intrinsic vitality 
as thrift. The man or woman who builds up a hundred- 
dollar account by dimes and fifty-cent pieces is almost 
certain to start on the second hundred with wholly new 
habits, and a new conception of life. The improvident 
man or woman, scoffing at ‘‘Poor Richard” and his ‘‘ Way 
to Wealth,” have in very few instances given economy 
even this brief trial. 

In thousands of shops, offices and factories there are men 
on salaries and wages who could go out to-morrow and 
find places that would pay ten to fifty per cent. more 
money. But they never go, simply because the whole 
current of their affairs and thoughts rushes forward 
anxiously to next week’s pay-envelope. A change of 
employment or employers might mean a difference of 
several hundred per cent. on the returns for their working 
lives as a whole. 
They never make the 
change, however, 
because they cannot 
finance it. 

Grasshopper on 
salary passes one 
month of the year, as 
a rule, in a little in- 
ferno of alternating 
hopes and fears. He 
goes down into it 
December first, and 
stays there until New 
Year, and gets into 
such a state of nerves 
and worry that a 
ruler dropped behind 
him would lift him 
from the floor. ‘‘ Will 
the firm raise my 
salary?’’ That is the 
problem that troubles 
him. If the hoped-for 
increase really comes, 
however, it means 
only a week or two of 
joy. Then his outgo 
sweeps prodigally up 
to the new salary, 
bringing usually a few more folderols and sundries rather 
than new comforts of solid worth. He is going ahead just 
a little more vivace. 

Ten years ago he earned fifteen dollars a week, five 
years ago thirty dollars, this year forty dollars. Ask him 
if he lived comfortably on twenty-five dollars, and he 
admits that he did. Would he have considered thirty 
dollars then a salary upon which he might save something? 
He concedes that he would. Well, on the basis of thirty 
dollars for living he should have saved fifteen hundred 
dollars the past five years. Where is it? Grasshopper 
laughs, and echo answers ‘‘Where?” With each suc- 
cessive increase of income he has probably acquired a new 
habit —the habit of orchestra seats instead of the balcony, 
cabs instead of trolleys. He has tried many other habits, 
perhaps, relinquishing some because they were too costly 
or not congenial. But the astonishing thing about Grass- 
hopper is that he has never given the thrift habit a decent 
trial to see how he might like it. 

The thrift habit, of course, doesn’t care. A good many 
wiseacres have been at pains the past twenty-five centuries 
to organize a sort of propaganda for it, and put it into 
maxims and generalities. But the thrift habit doesn’t 
need a propaganda—it asks merely a trial, and cheerfully 
refunds money in case of dissatisfaction, or will exchange 
for something else in the habit line. It has plenty of ad- 
herents among the Ants, who have tried it, and seen the 
point, and finance themselves from place to place, and 
finance the world from age to age. 





But, with Interest, He Eventually 
Drew More Than $2500, 
Purchasing a Home 


Jones was Lonesome 


ORMER Senator Jones, of Nevada, who quit the 
Senate several years ago, met Senator Spooner, of 

Wisconsin, who had just resigned. 

“Spooner,” said Jones, ‘I hear you are going to quit.” 

“Yes,” Spooner replied. 

“What for?” 

“What did you quit for ?’’ asked Spooner. 

““Why,” replied Jones, ‘‘ I quit because I was lonesome. 
There were so many new Senators coming in that I didn’t 
know half of them by sight.” 


’ 
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The Prettiest Girl and the Homeliest Man 


July 20, 1907 
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’M JUST square ’nough to own up it was 
I oneonme. But I reckon I can afford to 
be honest, and let anybody snicker that 
wants to—seein’ the way the hull thing 
turned out. ’Cause how ’bout that party 
from Noo York? Say! he ain’t cheeped 
since! And me? Wal, all J got to do if I 
want to feel happier’n a frog in a puddle is 
to lean back, shut my two eyes and say: 
‘‘Ladies and gents, this is where you git the Blackfoot 
Injun Root-ee, the Pain Balm, the Cough Balsam, the 
Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer—the fi-i-ive reme- 
dies for two dollars!” 

That medicine-show outfit hit Briggs City toward sun- 
down one day, in a prairie-schooner drawed by two big, 
white mules. It druv up to the eatin’-house. Out got a 
smooth-faced, middle-aged feller in a linen duster and half 
a’ acre of hat—kinda part judge, part scout, y’ savvy; 
out got two youngish fellers in fancy vests and gray dicers; 
next, a’ Injun in a blanket, and a lady in a yalla-striped 
shirtwaist. Wal, sir, it was just like they’d struck that 
town to shuffle up things for me! ’Cause it was that very 
night a brand-new deal was laid out on the table for you’ 
little Alec! 

The show hired the hall over Silverstein’s store. Then 
- one of them fancy vests walked up and down Front Street, 
givin’ out handbills. The other sent word to all the 
ranches clost by, and the Injun went ’round to them scat- 
tered houses over where ‘‘Hairoil’’ Johnson and Doc 
Trowbridge lives. 

Them handbills read somethin’ like this: 

The Renowed Blackfoot Medicine Company Gives its 
First Performance To-Night! Grand Open-Air Band Con- 
cert. Come One,Come All. Free! Free! Free! 3—The 
Marvelous Murrays—-3. To-Ko the Human Snake, The 
World Has Not His Equal. Miss Vera de Mille in Be- 
witchin’ Seng and Dance. America’s Greatest Nigger 
Impersynater. The Favorite Banjoist of the Sunny South. 
Injun Shadda Pictures —— 

Oh, and a hull lot more I can’t just recall. 

When I seen that such a big bunch was a-goin’ to per- 
form, I walked over and peeked into that schooner. I 
figgered, y’ savvy, that they was some more people in it 
that hadn’t come out yet. But they wasn’t—only boxes 
and boxes of bottles. 

Right after supper, that medicine outfit played in front 
of Silverstein’s. The judge-lookin’ feller beat the drum, 
the Injun blowed a big brass dinguss, the gal a clari’net, 
and the two other fellers some shiny instruments curlier’n 
a pig’s tail. But it was bully; that’s all J got to say, and 
drawed like a mustard-plaster. ’Cause whilst in Oklahomy 
a Injun show don’t count for much, bein’ that we got our 
fill of Injuns; all the same, with music throwed in, Briggs 
City was there. And Silverstein’s hall was just jam- 
packed. 

The front seats was took up by the town kids, a-course. 
Then come the women and gals—a sprinklin’ of men 
amongst ’em; back of them, the cow-punchers. And in the 
rear end of the place a dozen or so of niggers and such. 
Whilst they was a wait for the show to begin, the punchers 
done a lot of laughin’ and callin’ to each other, and makin’ 
some consider’ ble noise. I was ‘long with the rest, only up 
in one of the side windas, sittin’ on the sill and swingin’ 
my hoofs. 

When the show opened, they was first a fine piece—a 
march, I reckon—by the band. All the time, more people 
was a-comin’ in. ’Mongst ’em was Doc Trowbridge and his 
wife, and a cityfied cuss I hadn’t saw afore; then a gal—— 
Say! it was the same little gal I seen that one time at the 
Odd Fellows’ picnic, and ’d never been able to locate. 
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Right After Supper, that Medicine Outfit Played in Front of Silverstein’s 


An Epidemic of Bliggers and What it 


Brought to Alec Lloyd 


By ELEANOR GATES 


AUTHOR OF THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PRAIRIE GIRL 


‘‘Hairoil,’’ I whispered (he was sittin’ byside me), 
‘‘who’s that?” 

‘*Tha-a-at?’’ answers Hairoil, makin’ a turrible face; 
‘that’s Slocum, a Noo York tenderfoot, that’s come out 
to the Bar Y ranch to see what Western life is like——” 

But I cut him short. ‘Nei the feller,” I says. ‘I ast 
*bout the gal.” 

‘Why, she’s Billy Trowbridge’s sister-in-law,” says 
Hairoil; ‘‘ole man Sewell’s youngest daughter. She’s 
been up to St. Louis, goin’ to school. Her name’s Macie.”’ 

‘*Macie—Macie Sewel) —Macie,’’ I said it over to myself 
two or three times. Sounded awful pretty to me. The 
band was still a-playin’, but I didn’t pay much attention 
to it. I kept a-watchin’ the slim little figger a-settin’ 
’*twixt Billy and the tenderfoot—a-watchin’ till I plumb 
forgot where I was, almost. Never’d saw a perter haid or 
a cuter face—side-view. They was two or three good- 
lookin’ gals at the eatin’-nouse them days, but they couldn't 
hold a candle to this one. ‘‘Macie—Macie Sewell.” 





Say, Them Eyes of Hern Come Nigh Pullin’ 
Me Plumb Outen that Winda! 
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Just then, I’m another if she didn’t look 
‘round! And square at me! She wasn’t 
smilin’ —just sober, and sorta inquirin’. Her 
eyes looked dark and big. She had a square 
little chin, like the gals you see drawed in 
pictures, and they was some soft, white lacy 
stuff restin’ ag’in’ her neck. Took it all in 
whilst she looked—me lookin’ straight back 
at her. Say, them eyes of hern come nigh 
pullin’ me plumb outen that winda! 

Then the Judge come out on to the platform, and she 
faced forrards again. ‘‘Ladies and gents,’’ says the ole 
feller, talkin’ like his mouth was full of mush, ‘‘we have 
come to give you’ enterprisin’ little city a free show. A 
free show, ladies and gents—it ain’t goin’ to cost you a 
nickel to come here and enjoy you’self ev’ry night. More’n 
that, we plan to stay as long as you want us to. And we 
plan to give you the very best talent in this hull United 
States.” 

All this time the fancy-vest fellers was layin’ a carpet 
and fixin’ a box and a table on the stage. The Judge, he 
turned and waved his hand. ‘‘Our first number,’ he says, 
‘*will be the Murrays in they marvelous act.” 

Wal, what do you think? The fancy-vests and the lady 
was the Marvelous Murrays! And they was all in pink 
circus clothes. ‘‘Two brothers and a sister, I guess,’’ says 
Hairoil. I should hope so! ’Cause the way they jerked 
each other ‘round was ’nough to bring on a fight if they 
hadn’t ’a’ been relations. All three of ’em could walk on 
they hands nigh as good as on they feet, and turn somer- 
saults quicker’n lightnin’. But when the somersaultin’ 
and leap-frogin’ come to oncet, it was grand! First the 
big feller’d git down; then the other’d step on to his back. 
And, as the big one bucked, his brother’d fly up—all in a 
ball, kinda—spin ’round two or three times, and light 
right side up. And they stood on each other’s faces like 
they’d plumb flat ’em out! 

When they was done, they all come to the edge of the 
platform, the lady kissin’ her hand. All the punchers 
kissed back! 

Wal, ev’rybody laughed then, and clapped, and the 
Judge brought on the Injun. That Injun was smart, all 
right. Wiggled his fingers behind a sheet and made ’em 
look like animals, and like people that was walkin’ and 
bowin’ and doin’ jigs. I wondered if Macie Sewell liked it. 
Guess she did! She was a-smilin’ and a-whisperin’ to 
Billy and to Rose. But not much to Slocum, J thought. 
Oh, I was glad of that! Wasn’t none of my business, 
a-course. ’Course it wasn’t. But, just the same, whenever 
I seen him lean clost to her, it shore got under my skin. 

The Judge was out again. ‘‘Miss Vera de Mille,’’ he says, 
‘‘will sing Wait Till the Sun Shines, Maggie.”’ Wal, if I 
hadn’t ’a’ had reasons for stayin’, I wouldn’t ’a’ waited 
a minnit—regular thrashin’-machine, in place of a voice, 
y’ savvy. What’s more, she was only that Marvelous 
Murray woman in diff’rent clothes! (No wonder they 
wasn’t no more people in that outfit!) But I didn’t care 
*bout the show. I just never took my eyes offen—— 

She looked my way again! 

Say! did you ever git roped?— Right ’round you’ shoul- 
ders, so you was plumb helpless? Wal, that look of hern 
was a lasso, pullin’ me to her, steady and shore. ‘‘Macie— 
Macie Sewell,’ I whispered to myself. 

“You blamed idjit,’’ says Hairoil, out loud, almost, 
‘‘what’s the matter with you? You'll have me outen this 
winda in a minnit!” 

The Judge was bowin’ some more. ‘‘We have now come 
to the middle of our program,’’ he says. ‘‘But ’fore I begin 
announcin’ the last half, which is our best, I want to tell 
you all a story. 


‘Ladies and Gents, I come to Briggs to bring you a 
message—a message which I feel bound to deliver. And 
I’ve gone through a turrible lot to be able to stand here 
to-night and say to you what I’m goin’ to say. 

‘Listen! Years ago, a little boy, bout so high, with his 
father and mother and ’leven sisters and brothers, started 
to cross the plains with a’ ox-team. . They reached the 
Blackfoot country safe. But there, ladies and gents, a 
turrible thing happened to ’em. One day, more’n four 
hundred Injuns surrounded they wagon and showed fight. 
They fit ’em back, ladies and gents, the father and the 
mother and the children, killin’ a good many bucks and 
woundin’ more. But the Injuns was too many for that 
pore family. And in a’ hour the reds had captured one 
little boy —whilst the father aud the mother and the ’leven 
sisters and brothers was no more!”’ (The Judge, he 
sniffed a little bit.) 

‘The little boy was carried to a big Injun camp,”’ he 
goes on. ‘‘And it was here, ladies and gents—it was here 
he seen wonderful things. He seen them Injuns that was 
wounded put some salve on they wounds and be healed; 
he seen others, that was plumb tuckered with fightin’, 
drink a blackish medicine and git up like new men. 
Natu’lly, he wondered and wondered what was in that 
salve, and what was in that medicine. Wal, he made 
friends with a nice Injun boy. He ast him questions ‘bout 
that salve and that medicine. He learnt what plants was 
dug to make both of ’em. Then, one dark night, he 
crawled outen his wigwam on his hands and knees. Be- 
hind him come his little Injun friend. They went slow and 
soft to where was the pony herd. They caught up two 
fast ponies, climbed on to ’em, dug in they spurs, and 
started Eastwards as fast as they could go. The white 
boy’s heart was filled with joy, ladies and gents. He had 
a secret in his bosom that meant health to ev’ry man, 
woman and child of his own race. As he galloped along 
he said to himself: ‘I’ll spend my life givin’ this priceless 
secret to the world.’ 

‘‘Wal, ladies and gents, that’s what he begun to do— 
straight off. And to-night, my dear friends, that boy is in 
Briggs City!’ (A-course, ev’rybody begun then to look 
’round for him.) ‘‘Probably,’’ goes on the Judge, ‘‘they’s 
more’n a hundred people in this town that’ll thank Provi- 
dence he come: they’s little children that won’t be orphans, 
they’s wives that won’t be widdas. For he is anxious to 
tell ’em of a remedy that will cure a-a-all the ills of the 
body. And, ladies and gents, ]—am—that—boy!” 

The punchers was so excited ’bout the story, and so 
tickled, that they hollered and stamped and banged and 
done ’bout twenty dollars’ worth of damage to the hall. 

‘‘My friends,’ goes on the Judge, ‘‘I have prepared, 
aided by my dear Injun comrade here, the sev’ral kinds of 
medicines discovered by the Blackfeet.’’ (The fancy-vests, 
rigged like Irishmen, was fixin’ a table and puttin’ bottles 
on to it.) ‘‘I have these wonderful medicines with me, 
and I sell them at a figger that leaves only profit ’nough 
for the five of us to live on. Ido more’n that. Ev’rywhere 
I gol present, as a soovyneer of my visit, a handsome, 
solid-gold watch and chain.” 

Out come that singin’ lady, holdin’ the watch and chain 
in front of her so’s the crowd could see. My, what a lot of 
whisperin’! 

“This elegant gift,” continues the Judge, ‘‘is awarded by 
means of a votin’ contest. And it goes to the prettiest 
gal.” 

More whisperin’, and I seen a brakeman git up and go 
over to talk to another railroad feller. Wal, J didn’t have 
to be tole who was the prettiest gal. 

‘Ladies and gents’ —the Judge again—‘‘in this contest 
everybody is allowed te vote. All a person has to do is to 
take two dollars’ worth of my medicines. Each two-dollar 
buy gives you ten votes for the prettiest gal, and to add a 
little fun to the contest, it also gives you 
ten votes for the homeliest man. If you 
buy these medicines you’ll never want 
to buy no others. Here’s where you git 
the Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, my friends, 
the Pain Balm, the Cough Balsam, the 
Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer— 
the fi-i-ive wonderful remedies for two 
dollars!” 

Then he drawed a good, long breath 
and begun again, tellin’ us just what the 
diff’rent medicines was good for. When 
he was done, he says—playin’ patty-cake 
with them fat hands of hisn—‘‘Now 
who'll be the first to buy, and name a 
choice for the prettiest gal?” 

Up jumps that brakeman. ‘‘Gimme 
two dollars’ worth of you’ dope,” he says, 
‘‘and drop ten votes in the box for Miss 
Mollie Brown.” 

(Eatin’-house waitress, y’ savvy.) 

‘‘ And the ugliest man?” ast the Judge, 
whilst one of the fancy-vests took in the 
cash and handed over the medicine. 

‘“‘Monkey Mike,’”’ answers the brake- 
man. Thenthe boys begun to devil Mike. 


a: 
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“And You Can Chalk Down Twenty Votes for 
Miss Macie Sewell” 


‘'™m a sucker, too!’ hollers the other railroad feller. 
‘*Here’s ten more votes for Miss Brown.” 

Just then, in she come—pompydore stickin’ up like a 
haystack. The railroad bunch, they giveacheer. Huh! 

I got outen that winda and on to my feet. ‘‘Judge,” I 
calls, puttin’ up one hand to show him who was a-talkin’, 
“‘here’s four dollars for you’ rat-pizen. And you can chalk 
down twenty votes for Miss Macie Sewell.” 

Say! can’t you hear them Bar Y punchers?—‘‘ Yip / 
yip! yip! yip! yip! yip ! ye-e-e/”’ A-course, all the other 
punchers, they hollered, too. And whilst we was yellin’, 
that tenderfoot from Noo York was a-jabberin’ to the 
Doc—madlike. But Macie Sewell? Wal, she was laughin’ 
and blushin’, and lookin’ back, and shakin’ that pretty 
haid of hern—at me / 

I was so excited I didn’t know whether I was a-foot or 
a-horseback. But I knowed ’nough to buy, all right. Wal, 
that medicine went like hot-cakes! I blowed myself, and 
Hairoil blowed hisself, and the Bar Y boys cleaned they 
pockets till the bottles was piled up knee-high byside the 
benches. And whilst we shelled out, the Judge kept on 
a-goin’ like he’d been wound up: ‘‘Here’s another feller 
that wants Root-ee! And here’s another over on this side! 
And, lady, it’ll be good for you, too; yes, ma’am. The 
Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, my friends, the Pain Balm, the 
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Cough Balsam, the Magic Salve and the Worm Destroyer 
— the fi-i-ive remedies for two dollars!” 

When I come to, a little while later on, the hall was just 
*bout empty, and Hairoil was pullin’ me by the arm to git 
me to move. I looked ’round for Macie Sewell. She was 
gone, and so was Billy Trowbridge and Rose and that 
tenderfoot. Outside, right under my window, I ketched 
sight of ’em goin’ past—knowed ’em by her white dress. 
‘‘Macie,” I whispers to myself —‘‘Macie Sewell.”’ 

That night I couldn’t sleep. I was upset, kinda, and 
just crazy with thinkin’ how I'd help her to win out. And 
I made up my mind to this: If more votes come in for 
Mollie Brown than they did for the gal that ought-a have 
‘em, why I'd just shove a gun under that Judge’s nose 
and tell him to ‘‘count ’em over and count ’em right.” 
’Cause, I figgered, no eatin’-house gal with a face like a 
flat-car was a-goin’ to be ‘lected the prettiest gal of Briggs. 
Not if J see myself; no, ma’am. ‘Specially not while 
Sewell’s little gal was in the country. Anybody could pick 
her for the winner, if they had on blinders. ‘‘Alec,’’ I says, 
‘‘you hump you’self!”’ 

Next day the Judge he give consultin’s in the eatin’- 
house sample-room. I went over and had a talk with him, 
tellin’ him just how I wanted that votin’ contest to go. 
He said he wished me luck, but that, if the railroad boys 
felt they needed his medicine, he didn’t believe he had any 
right to keep ’em from buyin’. And, a-course, when a 
feller made a buy, he wanted to yote like he pleased. Said 
the best thing was to git hole of folks that'd met Miss 
Sewell and liked her, or’d worked for her ole man, or’d 
just as lief do me a good turn. 

I hunted up Billy. ‘‘ Doc,” I says, ‘‘I hope Briggs ain’t 
a-goin’ to name that Brown waitress as its best sample. 
Now ——” 

“Oh, well,” says Billy, ‘‘think how it’d tickle her!” 

‘Tickle some other gal just as much,” I says. ‘‘ And the 
prettiest gal ought to be choosed. Now, it could be fixed — 
easy.” 

‘‘Who do you think it ought-a be?”’ 
sly. 

‘Strikes me you’ wife’s little sister is the pick.” 

‘‘H-hem!”’ says Billy, diggin’ me in the ribs. 
was on my side, O. K.) 

*‘Now, Doc,” I goes on, ‘‘the way for you to help is to 
prescribe that medicine.” 

“To folks that don’t need no medicine?” says Billy. 
*‘Oh, I don’t like to.”” (Billy’s awful white, Billy is.) ‘‘It 
won't do ’em any good.” 

‘‘Wal,” I says, ‘‘it won’t do ’em any harm.” 

Billy said he’d see. 

‘Or,’ I goes on, ‘‘ you could let it out that somebody in 
town’d been cured by the stuff.” 

“‘Only make them railroad fellers buy more.” 

‘“‘That’s so. Wal, I guess the best thing for me to do is 
to hunt up people with a misery and tell ’em they’d better 
buy—and vote my way.” 

Billy throwed back his head and haw-hawed. ‘‘ You're 
a dickens of a feller!” he says. ‘‘When you want to have 
you’ own way, I never seen anybody that could think up 
more gol-darned things.”’ 

‘*Wal,” I answers, ‘‘if that Root-ee just had a lot of 
forty-rod mixed in it it’d be easier’n all git out to talk 
fellers into takin’ it. And if they’d try one bottle they’d 
shore take another.”’ 

**Now, Alec,” says Billy, like he was goin’ to scolt me. 

“Or, if ole man Baker’d take the stuff and git his hearin’ 
back.” 

“‘No show. 
Baker.” 

Next person I seen was that Noo York tenderfoot. He 
was a-settin’ on Silverstein’s porch, teeterin’ hisself in a 
chair. ‘‘Doc,” I says, ‘‘I’m goin’ over to put that critter 
up to buyin’. He’s got money; he might 
just as well spend it.” 

Slocum was uppy, and made some re- 
mark ’bout a gal’s name bein’ “‘ handed 
‘round town,” and that a votin’ contest 
was ‘‘ vulgar.” 

Wal, he put it so slick that I didn't 
just git the hang of what he was drivin’ 
at. All the same, I felt he was layin’ it 
on to me, somehow. And if I'd ’a’ been 
shore of it, I’d ’a’ knocked him down. 

Wish now I had—on gen’ral principles. 
’Cause, thinkin’ back, I know just what he 
done. If he didn’t, why was him and that 
Root-ee Judge talkin’ together so long at 
the door of Silverstein’s hall—talkin’ like 
they was thick, and laughin’, and ev’ry 
oncet in a while lookin’ toward me? 

I drummed up a lot of votes that after- 
noon. Got holt of Buckshot Milliken, 
who wasn’t feelin’ more’n ordinary good. 
Ast him how he was. He put his hand to 
his belt, screwed up his mug, and said he 
felt plumb eaten up inside. 

‘‘Buckshot,” I says, ‘‘anybody else’d 
give you that ole sickenin’ story ‘boct 
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it’s bein’ the whisky you drank last night. Reckon you’ 
wife’s a’ready tole you that?”’ 

‘‘That’s what she has,’ growls Buckshot. 

‘Wal, J knowed it! But is she right? Now, / think, 
Buckshot, I think you’ve got the bliggers.’’ (Made it up 
on the spot.) 

‘‘The bliggers!’’ he says, turrible scairt-like. 

‘‘That’s what I think. But all you need is that Root-ee.”’ 

He perked up. ‘‘Shore of it?’’ he ast. 

‘‘Buy a bottle and try. And leave off drinkin’ anythin’ 
else whilst you’re takin’ the stuff, so’s it can have a fair 
chanst. In a week you'll be a new man.” 

“‘T’ll do it,’’ he says, makin’ for that prairie-schooner. 

I cails after him: ‘‘And, say, Buckshot, ev’ry two dol- 
lars you spend with them people, you git the right to put 
in ten votes for the prettiest gal. Now, most of us is votin’ 
for ole man Sewell’s youngest daughter.’’ Then, like I 
was tryin’ hard to recollect, ‘‘I think her name is Macie.”’ 

‘All right, Alec. So long.” 

Met Sewell a little bit later. Went right up to him—hot- 
footed. ’Cause for two reasons: First, I wanted him to do 
some buyin’ for his gal; then, I wanted to find out if he 
needed another puncher on the Bar Y. 

Ole feller was nice as could be. Said he’d want a man 
the first of the month to ride line. Hired me on the spot. 
But ’bout the other proposition, he wouldn’t do a lick. 
Said he knowed his gal, Mace, was the prettiest gal in 
Oklahomy, and it didn’t need no passel of breeds or 
quacks to cut her out of the bunch of heifers. 

All the same, I was plumb set on havin’ her win, and, ’fore 
night, I rounded up as many as five people that had a bony 
fido grunt comin’, and was glad to hear the grand things 
Doc Trowbridge said ’bout Root-ee! 

Wal, when the show started up in the hall after supper, 
and I slid in to take my seat in the winda, a lot of people— 
women and kids and men—kinda turned round towards 
me and whispered and grinned. ‘‘They know I’m for 
Macie Sewell,” I says to myself, ‘‘ but they can’t josh me!”’ 

That Blackfoot Injun, who was turned into To-Ko, the 
Human Snake, was a-throwin’ squaw-hitches with hisself. 
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The Judge come to the edge of the platform, and pointed 
over his shoulder at him. ‘‘Do you think he could do that 
if he didn’t take Root-ee?” he says. ‘‘Wal, he couldn’t. 
Root-ee makes a man as limber as a willa. Ladies and 
gents, it’s wonderful what that remedy can do! It’ll pro- 
long you’ life, make you healthy, wealthy, happy and wise. 
Here you get the Blackfoot Injun Root-ee, the Pain Balm, 
the Cough Balsam, the Magic Salve and the Worm De- 
stroyer—the fi-i-ive remedies for two dollars!” 

Say! It made my jaw plumb tired just to listen to him! 

‘‘Hairoil,”’ I says to Johnson, ‘‘they got the names of the 
prettiest gals up on the blackboard, but where’s the names 
of the homeliest men?” 

Johnson snicked a little. Then he pulled his face 
straight and said that, bein’ as Monkey Mike had kicked 
up a turrible fuss ’bout the votes that was cast for him, 
why, the Judge had decided to keep the homeliest-man 
contest a secret. 

Wal, I didn’t care—was only interested in the way the 
prettiest gal countin’ ’d come out. I got holt of Duichy, 
who'd come in from his thirst parlor to lock on a minnit. 

‘Buyin’, Dutchy?” I ast. 

"hn. 

‘‘But I reckon you need Root-ee, ali the same. Do you 
ever feel kinda full and stuffy after meals?”’ 

“Ton.” 

‘‘Now don’t that show? Dutchy, I’m sorry, but it’s a 
cinch you got the bliggers.”’ 

Wal, he bit. 

The station-agent was standin’ right next me. ‘‘Alec,”’ 
he whispers, ‘‘I hear you got a candidate in for the pret- 
tiest gal. What you say ’bout runnin’ as the homeliest 
man?” 

“No,” I answers quick; ‘‘I don’t hanker for the honor.”’ 
(That’d hurt me with her, y’ savvy.) Then I begun 
chinnin’ with Sparks, that owns the corral. 

‘Great stuff, that Root-ee,” I says. ‘‘Reckon the red- 
skins knowed a lot more ’bout curin’ than anybody’s ever 
give ’em credit for. Tried the medicine yet, Sparks?” 

Sparks said no, he didn’t think he needed it. 
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‘‘Wal,a man never knows,’’I goes on. ‘‘Now, mebbe, of 
a mornin’, when you wake up, you feel tired and stretchy; 
wish you could just roll over and take another snooze.” 

“Bet I do!” 

‘That ain’t right, Sparks.’”’ And I turned in and give a 
Root-ee talk. 

But he hung off till I tole him ’bout the scheme of that 
railroad bunch. Seems that Sparks had a grudge ag’in’ the 
eatin’-house ’cause it wouldn’t give him trainmen’s rates 
for grub. So he fell right into line. 

Macie Sewell didn’t come to the show that night, so I 
didn’t stay long. Over the bunk-house I got a piece of 
paper and some ink and (ain’t ashamed of it, neither) 
wrote down her name. Under it I put mine. Then, after 
crossin’ out all the letters that was alike, and countin’ 
‘‘Friendship, love, indifference, hate, courtship, marriage,”’ 
it looked like this: 


Miffid's if —triendship 
yd — marriage 


By jingo, I reckon it stood just ’bout that way! 

Next mornin’, whilst I was standin’ outside the post- 
office, she come ridin’ up! Say! all to oncet my heart got 
to goin’ somethin’ turrible—’fraid she’d hear it; no josh. 
My hands felt weak, too, so’s I could hardly pull off my 
hat, and my ears got red and my tongue thick. Felt 
like the time I got offen the trail in Arizony and didn’t 
have no water for two or three days. 

She seen me, and smiled sorta bashful. 

‘*Miss Sewell,” I says, ‘‘can I ast for you’ mail? Then 
you won't have to git down.”’ 

“Oh, thank y’.” 

When I give it to her I’d got my sand back a little. ‘‘I 
hope,”’ I says, ‘‘that you didn’t mind my puttin’ you’ 
name up in that votin’ contest. Did y’?” 

‘Why —why, no.” 

““T’m awful glad. And, say, I’m comin’ out to the Bar 
Y the first, to ride line.’’ 

(Concluded on Page 24) 


THE SOLDAN’S NAVIGATOR 


The Brig that Sailed with Destiny as Passenger 


By PERCEVAL GIBBON 


HE brig Soldan lay 
i over her anchor in 
the harbor of St. 
Pierre, and all about her 
the velvet tropic night hung 
in an impressive hush. 





The bay swept out to 
palm-feathered headlands 
beyond them; and inshore 
the lamps of the city rose in 
bows and terraces on the 
high slopes of Martinique. 
Farther back yet, a sombre 
bulk in the depths of the 
darkness, Pelée rose over 
all, a climax to the scene. 
The brig floated in an abso- 
lute detachment, a cell of 
life aloof fromthe humanity 
of the town, a little commu- 
nity apart. 

The deck cf the Soldan 
was lifeless save for the man 
who took the first hours of 
the anchor watch, and the 
last quarter of the tropic 
moon came up over the 
shoulder of Mont Pelée and 
shed a light on the harbor. 
The deck gleamed white under it, the spars and the rigging 
were abrupt silhouettes, an intricate skeleton of gear; and 
across the water the beams made a great lane of radiance. 
The seaman on watch, a tall negro, sat on the hatch staring 
landward, dimly and uncomprehendingly intrigued with 
the wonder spread before him. 

“It’s a show,” he murmured dreamily. 
surely a show.” ; 

He watched it in silence, smoking contemplatively, his 
black face upturned and bathed in serene moonlight, con- 
tent to see without defining, to feel without naming, the 
splendor of the night. Four hours were his to watch alone, 
and a pair slipped by insensibly. 

‘‘Ah don’t blame de cap’n for stoppin’ ashore so long, 
Ah don’t,” he said, as he moved to refill his pipe. ‘‘ Dis is 
de place to stop in. It surely is.” 

It was then that the far noise of oars reached him, and 
he slouched lazily to the rail. A boat was moving some- 
where; the huge shadow of Pelée hid it as yet, but the 
sound of rowing was plain to hear. Jordan, the negro, 
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something unwonted and 
daunting, spurred him to 
haste. He woke Mr. Gam- 
mon, the chief mate, who 
got up wonderingly, roused 
thesecond mate and passed 








waited contentedly for her to emerge into the moonlight, 
and marked her at last for a dingey with two men pulling 
and a third seated in the stern. 

“Gosh, if she ain’t headin’ this way!’’ he exclaimed. 
Even then he caught a sudden outburst of music from the 
town, a high scream of reeds and the threatening monotone 
of the drums. He thought the man in the boat stood up 
and looked back. 

“‘What in creation 
occurred to him. ‘De cap’n,” he ejaculated. 
cap’n. Gosh!” 

He threw down a coiled brace upon a pin and stood by 
to cast a line to the boat. The man who pulled bow 
shipped his oar and caught it, and the captain, stepping 
into the main chains, came aboard. 

“Pile those things in the cabin,” said the captain. 
‘Send the mate to me on the poop and call all hands.” 

“Yes, sah,’”’ responded the negro obediently. Some- 
thing in the captain’s voice, neither urging nor any im- 
periousness, but a cold quality of unconscious command, 





” he wondered, and suddenly it 
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forward to call the men. 

Mr. Gammon, an expert 
and a precisian, dressed in 
two and a half minutes, 
smoothed his hair and came 
before the captain point- 
device in his equipment. 
The captain was aft by the 
wheel-box, leaning with his 
elbow on a spoke. 

“Good-evening, sir,” 
said Mr. Gammon form- 
ally. ‘‘All’s well aboard, 
sir, and glad to see you 
again.” 

The captain returned no 
answer to his greeting. In 
the shadow of his wide hat- 
brim the mate could see his 
face white like dead flesh. 

** Loose all sail,” said the 
captain at last, ‘and man 
the capstan.” 

‘‘Aye, aye, sir,’’ replied Mr. Gammon mechanically. 
As he turned to obey he felt a rising breeze touching his 
face. The men were already coming on deck, and the 
second mate met him at the foot of the poop ladder. 

“The skipper’s on the poop, Jordan says,” began the 
second mate. Mr. Gammon stopped. 

‘Put the hands to loosing all sail, Mr. Lewis,’ he com- 
manded. ‘Hurry, please; they’ll be wanted on the 
capstan in ten minutes.” 

Forthwith the bustle of work broke out. The trim 
yards lost their trimness as the men loosed the gaskets and 
the canvas fell into the gear. The moon lighted them, and 
Mr. Gammon’s lantern, as he cleared the windlass, was 
pale in its gleam. The voices of the sailors shattered the 
sanctified stillness of the night, and presently these joined 
in a mellow chanting, timed to the clanking of the pawls 
as both watches breasted the bars and tramped round the 
capstan. The grand old melody, the tune of pig-tailed 
mariners who sailed over the borders of the charts to see 
wonders, rang magnificently as the windlass gathered in 





the cable link by link, while Mr. Gammon lay on his belly 
to watch it in at the hawsehole. 
Heave, my lads, yo ho! 
For Californ-i-o! 
There’s plenty of gold 
As I’ve been told 
On the banks of the Sacramento! 

““*Vast heaving!” shouted Mr. Gammon. He rose to his 
feet and bawled aft: ‘‘ Anchor’s a-trip, sir!” 

There was a pause ere the answer came, and the men, 
trooping from the bars, halted for it in surprise. 

“‘Set tops’ls,”’ it came at last. 

‘‘Seems the Old Man’s lost his voice,” remarked one of 
the men. ‘It weren’t his way of old to speak as quiet and 
politeful.” 

The brig was well manned; the time had not yet come 
when shipowners pared farthings and grudged sailors and 
banished studding-sails from their ships because they 
needed men to handle them. So Lewis called away the 
starboard watch and led them aft to set the maintopsails. 
When the upper topsail halliards were passed out, he had 
to go on the poop and stand well aft to watch the yard 
mount and govern the hoisting. The captain was 
still standing by the wheel, his eyes fastened to the 
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sight, and already the memory of it and of the long, listless 
days at anchor in the harbor of St. Pierre was fading in the 
minds of the Soldan’s crew as the ancient routine of the 
sea laid its bondonthem. The sea has but oneatmosphere; 
here tradition and circumstances are dominant, and no 
man’s mood avails to vary it. In harbor, anything may 
happen. Life under the land has change of hues; am- 
bition may salt it, passion paint it. But at sea all things 
have a nature in common; storm and calm are kin for 
the sailor, and the sea is a link between life and death. 

It was chiefly to Lewis that the demeanor of the captain 
seemed strange and like a portent. Mr. Gammon was not 
a man to bruise his faculties on a problem. If a thing 
baffled his understanding, he got even with it by accepting 
it without further question. Such minds enjoy life easily. 
The men talked the matter over voluminously; it was for 
some days the staple of fo’c’sle argument, those long, windy 
disputes that end nowhere. And the captain said nothing. 
He took his meals alone, and his manner repelled question. 
He “‘took the sun” daily, and was punctual and perfect in 
his duties; but when he had not to be on deck he remained 
alone in his stateroom. Lewis took careful note of him as 
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The cook came to Lewis’ shout, and together they got 
Mr. Gammon down to his berth and stretched him in his 
bunk. He was nearly unconscious with the effort of the 
passage and Lewis was frightened at his inertness. The 
cook, an elderly man of Devon, folded his arms and looked 
down wisely at the spare figure in the bunk. 

‘“°Tis sudden,” he said, speaking into his gray beard. 
“Tis to be hoped he was ready.” 

Lewis, bending over the mate, looked round and snarled 
at him. ‘‘Shut your mouth,” he ordered, ‘‘and go and tell 
the captain!” 

“You can shut my mouth,” replied the cook, departing, 
“but you can’t stop me thinking.” 

While he was gone, the big youth labored over the mate 
to restore him to consciousness. He dragged the coat from 
him and loosed the collar of his shirt, ungirt his belé and 
took his boots off. He soaked a handkerchief in the wash 
hand basin and drenched the still face with cool water to 
restore any signal of life. 

He was still laving the forehead of the unconscious man 
when a noise at the door made him look round. The 
captain had come. He staggered into the little cabin as 
though his legs were failing under him, and Lew:s 
shrank from him as from a personified plague. He 





lights in the town. Lewis touched his cap, but 
gained no response. He started and turned his 
head for a moment only, as the men commenced to 
lift the yard, to the old dot-and-carry-one strain of 
‘‘Haul on the bowline’’; then resumed that silent, 
shoreward gaze. 

The little breeze strengthened as they lifted the 
anchor to the hawsehole, and the captain stood 
aside when a man came aft to take the wheel. Mr. 
Gammon was at his station onthe forecastle, Lewis 
at his on the poop, and the captain walked to the 
binnacle to set the course. The light over the 
compass shone in his face, so that the second mate 
could see it. It was dead in its pallor; the cheek- 
bones stood out hard; the brows were high over 
the deep eyes. It wasa face of misery; pain spoke 
aloud in it, pain and trouble of mind, and some- 
thing else, something delicate and dreadful, which 
the second mate could find no name for, but which 
chilled him to mark. He saw how the captain 
stood staring into the binnacle like a man deep in 
thought; and how then he shrugged and bit his 
lips and came to the immediate matter as though 
with an effort. 

‘Weather main brace!’’ he commanded, and had 
the yards squared in, to lay the brig close to the 
point. He conned her himself, standing there at 
the binnacle so that the man at the wheel could 
not see the compass, issuing his steering orders in 
so low a tone that the helmsman could only just 
hear them. The contagion of his manner spread 
over the ship; he had brought some gloomy spirit 
aboard with him, and now there was hardly a pre- 
tense at a song as the men hauled, and Lewis 
walked the poop with careful quiet. 

The brig heeled handily as the wind cameabeam, 
and her wake gleamed with sparks of phosphor- 
escence. ‘‘Port,’’ bade the captain, barely overa 
murmur. ‘Port it is,’ answered the man at the 
wheel, scarcely louder, as he dragged the spokes 
over. Between ill-ease and wonder, Lewis could 
not but admire the captain’s mastery of his craft. 
It was plain he was lying to go as near the point as 
he could, and now he conned the ship with a dex- 








was coatless, and the thin shirt he wore, which 
hung loosely about him as though the body within 
were shriveled, was not whiter than his face. He 
seemed to hold himself upright only by a savage 
effort, for his brow was beaded with the sweat of 
agony and the eyes were bright and dry like the 
eyes of pain. Over his shoulder the stout cook 
stared with round eyes. 

He came to the bunk and stood holding by its 
edge and swaying as he stood, locking down at the 
mate. 

‘*Ah,”’ he said at last, and his voice was thin 
and reedy, yet Lewis could have sworn there was 

riumph in it. ‘‘Ah, you would crowd the stuns’ls 
on her, would you?” 

Then he noticed the wet kerchief in the second 
mate’s hand. 

“Yes, bathe his head,” he said weakly. ‘‘Do 
you think you can wash that off?’’ He pointed to 
Mr. Gammon’s face with some force of gesture 
which carried the young man’s eyes with it. 

‘“*Look close, man; look close,’’ bade the cap- 
tain, rocking where he stood, and Lewis bent and 
searched the calm brow. It seemed that there was 
some dim tracing of red on the weather-beaten skin. 

“‘There’s something,”’ he said, bewildered. 

The captain laughed mirthlessly and signed to 
the cook. ‘‘Help me back to my bed,” he said. 
“There’s nothing man can do.”’ 

The cook grasped his arm cautiously with one 
hand. 

““Hold me up, man!” cried the captain. ‘ Are 
you afraid?”’ 

““Yes,’”’ said the man of Devon, “I be scared 
you'll drag me down.” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes at last, after Lewis 
had worked over him desperately for an hour. He 
came back to full consciousness without warning, 
and groaned as he lay. 

‘‘How are you feeling now, sir?’’ asked Lewis 
anxiously. 

Mr. Gammon seemed to hesitate. ‘‘ Troubled,” 
he answered. ‘‘Troubledsore.’”’ His lean face was 
creased with a kind of perplexity. ‘If I was to 








terity, a sureness, a daintiness of method whichany 
seafarer must have admired. He was a seaman of 
renown; he was known in a score of ports for an adroit 
sailor and an expert navigator; and he handled the Soldan 
as a jockey handles a horse. The point narrowed as the 
brig rode up to it, and soon its white beach lay like a streak 
of snow at the feet of its palms. The spur of rock that 
arms its end like a fang was skirted neatly; Lewis could 
almost have spat into the water that boiled dangerously 
above it. He stood at the rail and marveled. 

“‘That’s the last of Martinique,” said the captain in a 
level voice. ‘‘Mr. Lewis, do you ever pray?” 

Lewis stammered in embarrassment, but answered that 
he did, sometimes. 

‘Lucky for you,” said the captain, still in that toneless 
voice. ‘‘ Lucky you’ve something left to pray for.”’ 

He walked over to the weather side of the deck, leaving 
the second mate amazed. When Mr. Gammon came aft to 
stand his watch the captain gave him his course. Mr. 
Gammon was well content. He was pleased to put to 
sea again; pleased with the fair wind and the fine weather ; 
and more than pleased to be done with an irksome and 
incomprehensible situation. 

“‘Nor’-nor’east it is, sir,’’ he repeated, rubbing his hands. 
“Very good, sir. Shall I set the stuns’ls?” 

‘““Why?” asked the captain. 

‘““Why, sir?”” Mr. Gammon was puzzled. ‘‘She’d carry 
’em nicely, sir, and they’d give her as much as two knots.” 

The wind held throughout the night, and dawn came 
fresh and strong with salt. Martinique had sunk from 


“De Cap'n,” He Ejaculated. “It’llbe Cap'n” 
often as he appeared, and it seemed to him that the 
captain grew daily sharper in the face, more white and 
more strangely remote. That was it—the quality he had 
not been able to put a name to! A remoteness, an ethereal 
and almost spiritual aloofness. 

“You mind what I say,” he told Mr. Gammon the fourth 
day out; ‘“‘the skipper’s deadly sick.” 

Mr. Gammon had come on deck an hour before his time 
and was walking the poop with the second mate. He 
lifted his cap and wiped his forehead. 

“I’m not feeling more than half well, myself,’ he 
answered. ‘‘Headaches I despise, but a headache I’ve 
got, and what’s more, my lad’’—he stopped short in his 
walk and turned to Lewis with decision— “‘if I feel such 
another qualm as I felt a minute or two ago, I go to the 
rail. and, come what may, I fetch it up.” 

* Tou don’t mean to tell me you’re seasick!”’ exclaimed 
Lewis. 

Mr. Gammon grunted. ‘Nelson wasn’t above it,” he 
answered. ‘Thirty-six years, man and boy, I’ve trod 
deckplanks and turned out at eight bells, and now —it’s 
coming!”’ 

He went to the rail. As the spasm passed a faintness 
took possession of him; Lewis saw that he wavered on his 
legs and hurried to his aid. Mr. Gammon hung gasping 
on his arm, and choked for breath. 

“‘Something’s got me,” he managed to say, in a strangled 
whisper. ‘‘Pass me below, boy.” 


ask you now, Lewis, would you say I was looking 
anyways pale? It’s an idea I’ve got in my head.” 

“You're looking fine,’’ Lewis assured him. ‘‘ Your 
whiskers is a bit unsettled with handling you, but except 
for that you’re fine.” 

“Ah!’”’ Mr. Gammon was gratified. ‘‘But pale, eh? 
Just enough to be noticeable, isn’t it?”’ he insisted. 

Lewis shook his head. ‘‘The other way,” he said. ‘“‘A 
bit red, if anything.” 

Mr. Gammon closed his eyes and lay still for a space of 
minutes. 

“T half guessed it,”” he murmured at length. ‘I half 
guessed it. It’s a wonder he wouldn’t stay ashore, with 
this on him. Has he been in here?”’ 

““Who?”’ 

“The captain. Did he come in just now to gloat ?”’ 

“Well,” said Lewis, ‘‘he surely did come, and sick 
enough he looked.” 

Mr. Gammon opened his eyes sharply. ‘“‘I’d sick him,”’ 
he said, and frowned to himself. ‘‘ Lewis,’’ he went on, 
‘“‘have you a guess what’s got me?” 

Lewis sat down on the tiny settee that ran athwartships 
across the cabin. His strong boy’s face was pale. 

“Is it smallpox?” he asked. 

Mr. Gammon could just see him over the edge of the 
bunk. ‘‘In them islands,’’ he answered, ‘‘they call it 
‘verette,’ and they’re mostly itching with it from one 
year’s end to another. And I’ve got it.” 

Lewis sat still, staring at the sick man’s sharp profile 
—the long, thin nose, the formal mouth and the bleak 








side-whiskers. He had nothing to say: the sailor is no 
adept at words in the face of great things. 

“It will be time for you to go on deck,”’ Mr. Gammon 
continued. ‘‘If I was you, I’d live on deck and in the 
wind. For you'll have the ship in your hands soon enough, 
and I’d do a bit of thinkirig, my boy, for it’s my belief 
there’ll be no sun took aboard of the Soldan from now on.” 

He would have it, and Lewis was not able to protest, 
so presently the second mate went on deck again. His 
thoughts were all adrift; the prevailing impression in his 
mind was of Mr. Gammon’s cabin, its formal neatness, 
like the tidiness of an old maid, and the mate lying limp 
in his bunk under the porthole, talking of smallpox and 
fate. 

It was Mr. Gammon’s watch on deck and the wheel had 
been relieved, but the men of the starboard watch had not 
gone below. The hands were standing about in the waist, 
and Lewis marked how their talk ceased and they turned 
to look at him as he emerged from the companion. He 
gave them a stare in return, and walked aft to look at the 
compass. The man at the wheel saw him approach and 
fidgeted. 

‘‘Look-a here, sir!”’ he called, when Lewis was yet ten 
feet off. 

Lewis stopped. ‘‘ Well?’’ he demanded. 

The man spat. ‘“Duty’s duty,” he answered. “But if 
you come alongside o’ me, Mr. Lewis, I drops this wheel 
and goes for’ard, and I can’t say any plainer than that.” 

‘‘What the devil’s this?’’ said Lewis. ‘‘ You’d best be 
mighty careful, Simon, or I’ll show you something that’ll 
puzzle you. I’ll teach you to give orders here.” 

‘‘ Keep off!”’ cried the man, as Lewis took a step toward 
him. He was manifestly aquake with some anxiety or 
other. ‘‘If I let go this wheel now, she’ll come aback and 
you'll have the sticks out of her.’’ He pulled over a spoke 
or two and steadied her. 

Lewis sat down on the cabin’s skylight. ‘If you’ve 
got your understanding,” he said bitterly, ‘‘you’d better 
teil what’s up. For I’ve a mind to come over and make a 
hospital case of you.” 

The man Simon touched his cap. ‘‘There’s only one 
thing, sir,’’ he said respectfully. ‘‘If you’ll be so good as 
to tell us on your oath that the skipper and the mate ain’t 
down with the smallpox, it isn’t me will say a word against 
your comin’ nearer.” 

Lewis nodded. ‘‘That’s the cook,” he said, aloud but 
to himself. 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Simon, giving helm as he spoke, in 
response to a flap of the main royal leach. ‘‘ Yes, sir, he’s 
told the truth and all hands is in it. Act o’ God and peril 
of the sea—them’s all in the day’s work, but the hands says 
they didn’t sign on for smallpox. Maybe, sir, you'd call 
the hands aft and speak a word to them.” 

“You shut your mouth!’”’ commanded Lewis. ‘‘When 
I want to speak to the hands, I sha’n’t need the advice of 
any tarry-shirted fo’c’sle ornament. And perhaps, since 
I mustn’t look in the binnacle, you’d be so nice and kind 
as to tell. me how she’s heading.” 

‘‘Nor’east be nor’, sir,”” answered the man. 

‘‘Keep her well up,” ordered Lewis. ‘‘I guess I’ll go 
down and have a word with the captain.” 

But the door of the captain’s room was locked within, 
and he could get no answer to all his knocking. In the 
main cabin sat the cook, his elbows on the table. The 
men had refused to have him forward. 

“Is the captain in his bunk?’’ asked Lewis. 

The cook relled an eye at him. ‘‘Aye,’’ he answered. 
“I put him there. An’ by his orders I locked the door 
when I came out and dropped the key in by the grating.” 

‘‘Was he—was he—anyways queer?” whispered the 
second mate. 

Thestout cook pursed his lips. ‘‘Queerish,” he answered ; 
‘“‘queerish for him. He’ve took a way of talking like as if 
he was alone. And him in his senses at that.” 

The second mate sat down at the table and looked 
across it blankly at the cook. The little cabin was very 
quiet, for their accustomed ears took no note of the creak 
of the ship as she moved. 

“You'll be putting back to the islands, eh?” the cook 
inquired. 

‘‘Back to the isiands?’’ The second mate started. 
‘‘No. Why would I? We’re bound for Bristol, ain’t we?” 

The cook shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘’Twas only a 
question,” he said. ‘* You’re a navigator, then?”’ 

“Me?” Lewis stared at the stout man resentfully and 
rose from his seat. 

‘Bristol we’re bound for,’’ he said significantly. ‘‘It 
may be the Old Man’s past sailing his own ship, as you 
think, but the time hasn’t come when I’ve to give an 
account to you. D’you see?” 

““No,” answered the cook bluntly. ‘‘A man’s a man 
and a question’s a question. The hands’ll be asking it, 
so why not me?”’ 

‘When the hands ask, I’ll have their answer ready,” 
retorted Lewis. ‘‘But as for you, you’re in an error. I'll 
put you right now. You'll eat when I’ve finished and 
you'll turn in on the lockers, and you’ll keep a civil tongue, 
or I’ll cut it out for you.” 
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A Sea Chest Stood 
Open on the Floor, 
as Though the Captain 
Had Been Seeking Something 


He leant across the table and thrust an iron fist under 
the cook’s nose. 

“‘And you'll ask no questions to bother me, either,” he 
said. ‘‘D’you see now?” 

The cook rose to his feet. ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ he replied de- 
corously. = 

“Then go and attend to the mate,” ordered Lewis, and 
went on deck again. 

There was a small chart-house on the poop, just for’ard 
of the skylight, and he carried a pillow and a blanket up 
here, and lay down from time to time for a brief rest. The 
wind strengthened in the first watch, and puffed frequently 
into little vehement squalls, so that royals and the foretop 
gallant were furled. Walking the weather side of the poop 
between whiles, in his stiff oilskins, Lewis had leisure to 
gain some realization of his position. He was not a navi- 
gator, as the cook had hinted. Admirable sailor though 
he was, judicious, prudent and unafraid, with the whole 
gear of a ship indelibly catalogued in his brain, the sextant 
was still a mystery to him. Give him a course, and he 
could handle anything that carried canvas; but he could 
no more find his way to Bristol or back to St. Pierre than 
he could fly there. That did not greatly disconcert him; 
but, as he strode the planking by the rail, with the hollow 
boom of the mainsail in his ears and the rush of the water 
at his elbow, he began to realize how he stood alone— 
utterly alone, between the plague and the doubting, un- 
reasonable crew. They would look to him for leading and 
salvation, relying n him entirely, with the instinctive 
trust of seamen in their officers, the while they hampered 
him with their fancies and withheld all help. 

He went into the chart-house to see the course on a 
telltale compass that hung there, for it galled him to have 
to ask the man at the wheel. The wind was hauling to 
the north; it was running fair, but he would not know 
how to take advantage of it. At daylight the cook came 
up and said Mr. Gammon wished to speak to him. 

A little hurricane lamp was burning over the mate’s 
bunk, and Mr. Gammon’s face was directly in the light of 
it. The cabin was as neat as a boudoir, but, as he entered, 
Lewis baulked momentarily at some taint in the air, a 
whiff of disease. 

““You mustn’t come here again, Lewis,’ began Mr. 
Gammon. ‘It don’t lie with your duty. But I’m wishful 
to speak to the captain.” 

Lewis explained how matters stood. 

“Ah! Well, then, he’s dead,” said Mr.Gammon. ‘No, 
don’t argue. 1 say he’s dead, an’ I’ll take the responsibil- 
ity, Mr. Lewis. Now, him being dead, who’s captain here?” 

He turned on his piliow and looked up at the young 
man’s face. 

“Why,” answered Lewis carefully, ‘“‘him being dead, 
you are.” 

A gleam lived momentarily in the sick man’s eyes and 
he turned away again. ‘“‘That’s so,” he murmured. 
“‘That’s so.” 

“What are your orders, Captain Gammon?’’ asked 
Lewis. 

Mr.Gammon sighed. ‘I take that kind of you,” he said. 
‘“My orders is these. You'll take a hatchet and you'll 
open Captain App‘eyard’s door and then report to me.” 

‘* Aye, aye, sir.” 
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There was no difficulty in opening the door of the 
captain’s room. Lewis drove the edge of the hatchet 
between the lock and a jamb and laid his knee to the haft. 
The lock promptly drew from its place and the door swung 
back. 

He laid his hatchet on the table, doffed his cap and en- 
tered. A sea chest stood open on the floor, as though the 
captain had been seeking something. In the bunk lay 
what was left of Captain William Appleyard. He had 
drawn a handkerchief over his face and Lewis lifted it. 
Smallpox was naked beneath. He put back the kerchief 
with a shudder; it was not a thing to see. 

Lewis reported to Mr. Gammon, who showed no surprise. 

“He ought to be buried,’”’ hesaid. ‘‘ But you say there’s 
trouble with the men? H’m. Well, there’s you and the 
cook, and maybe you could get that nigger Jordan aft and 
scare the bounce out of him. I wish I was on deck. I do 
that! I’ve drunk a whole bottle of Number Seven from 
the medicine chest, but, do what I can, I can’t keep a 
sweet peace from stealing over me, and there ain’t any 
plainer symptom than that sweet peace.” 

He gave some counsel about the course, and then Lewis 
asked if he could do anything to ease him. 

“Not a thing,” replied Mr. Gammon. ‘Save for the 
pains o’ hell here and there, I’m doing nicely, thank you. 
And it’s good to be incommand. Thirty-six years, man 
and boy, I’ve turned in and out at eight bells and stood my 
watch and done my duty aboard of ships, but I was getting 
to hunger for a quarterdeck of my own. And, now I’ve 
got it, I’m in my bunk.” 

The news of the captain’s death was soon all over the 
ship, and when Lewis, red-eyed with want of sleep, went on 
deck again, the hands came aft to speak to him. They 
mustered in the waist, and he leaned on the rail at the 
break of the poop to hear them. They were all ill at ease; 
a break in the routine of a ship’s life always disconcerts a 
sailor, and Lewis took a grip on his faculties to make the 
best of his position. 

“Well,” he said, snapping the word at them con- 
temptuously, ‘‘ which of you is the sea-lawyer?”’ 

They shuffled and fidgeted, the nine weather-worn, hairy 
men, whose experience was wide as the sea, whose dreams 
were narrow as the ship. 

Only the negro grinned. 

“‘Come!”’ cried Lewis. ‘‘ You do no work to speak of — 
you ought to be able to talk. Give a name to it or get 
for’ard.”’ 

An elder man spat and pulled the cap from his head. 
His face was the hue of hand-worked leather, and his 
regard was a child’s. 

‘‘Well, Morgan,”’ said the second mate. ‘‘ What’s took 
you at your time of life?”’ 

“Tt’s this way of it, sir,” began Morgan: “this crew 
knows its place, which is for’ard in due season. But this 
crew wants to know, beggin’ your pardon, who’s com- 
mandin’ of this ship?” 

“Go on,” ordered Lewis. 

“Cap’n Appleyard bein’ dead, an’ Cap’n Gammon 
moored to his bunk and as good as dead,”’ continued 
Morgan, gaining confidence, ‘‘this crew is wishful to know 
who’s layin’ the course, and where the brig is bearin’ up for.” 

“‘T see,” said Lewis. He straightened up and looked 
them over witheringly. ‘‘So that’s why the watch has 
knocked off and come aft in the middle of the morning 
watch? Now, if this don’t beat cock-fighting! You’re 
about as fingerless a crowd as ever I had the ill-luck to 
ship with, but I did think some of you had the beginnings 
of sense. Is this your first voyage, Morgan? Have you 
just left mother, eh? Or have you bought the brig?”’ 

He was working himself up into a rage in the orthodox 
style, and the men quailed. Their coming aft without 
leave had not been in order, and this was Lewis’ advantage. 
But Morgan was staunch. 

“This crew don’t value that kind of talk no more than 
bilge,” he persisted stoutly. ‘‘The hands wants to know 
who’s navigatin’ this brig, and we means to have our 
answer.” 

“‘Oh, you do, do you?’’— Lewis thundered it at them. 
‘‘Well, then, here’s an answer for you! You ask where 
we're headin’ for? If I have a short answer or a slow fist 
aboard of this brig while I’m an officer on her, it’s Newgate 
you’re headin’ for. Mutiny, isit? You dogs! I’ll give you 
your answer. Get for’ard, every man-Jack! Morgan, you 
stop where you are. I’ve something more for you.” 

The men gaped at him, but Lewis had not risen from 
the fo’c’sle by seamanship alone. His voice of authority 
carried it off, and they began to retreat. Ina moment only 
Morgan was left—sullen and abashed. 

‘‘Come up here, Morgan,” bade Lewis, and the grizzled 
seaman climbed the lee ladder and stood before him. 

“Oh, I’m not asking you to scare yourself by touching 
me,” said Lewis. ‘‘This is a fine beginning, isn’t it? 
Here’s you, that ought to be a sailor anyhow, leading the 
hands in a mutiny. For mutiny is what it is, my man. 
I’d thought better of you, Morgan. I was going to put you 
on to keep watch and watch with me 4 

He paused. Morgan stared in astonishment. 

‘*Me?”’ said Morgan. 





“Yes, you,”’ answered Lewis. ‘But how can I trust you 
to boss the hands when I find you speaking for them on a 
turn like this? They’d get all round you: they’d do what 
they liked with you. They’d ——”’ 

“Would they!”’ Morgan answered with emphasis. “If 
your orders goes with me, sir, they’ll go with the hands, 
an’ you may lay to that, sir.” 

“Very well,” said Lewis quietly. ‘‘ You’ll take the port 
watch. Tell the cook and a pair of hands to get the captain 
into his blankets and on to a grating. We'll bury him 
now.” 

“* Aye, aye, sir,” murmured Morgan without flinching. 

By what means Morgan drove the men to that sombre 
task Lewis never asked, but before midday the brig was 
clear of the corpse. The second mate had a long talk with 
Mr. Gammon and carried the chart to him, and received in- 
structions about keeping the dead-reckoning and the course. 

“Not that the dead-reckoning will 
do much for you,’ said Mr.Gammon 


pointed the direction and the brig was braced up sharp 
for a chase. The Soldan was a good model, and carried a 
fairly clean bottom, and it had been Appleyard’s boast that 
he had never been passed by anything with square sails. 

Lewis ordered all hands on deck, and soon the booms 
began to sprout from the irons and the stuns’ls were 
hauled out to windward. The little vessel felt them at once 
and put her lee shoulder down purposefully and set her scup- 
pers awash. She was reeling off the knots finely; and the 
men who presently came aft to heave the log grinned as 
Morgan chalked the tally on the slate. The only question 
was whether she could come up with the ship ahead before 
dark, and there was scum in the sky up to windward that 
seemed to promise she would. 

It was early in the forenoon watch, about two bells, 
when the ship was sighted, and Lewis established himself 
under the weather cloth in the main rigging to sail her all 
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By four bells in the dog-watch—six o’clock in the 
evening—she was only a couple of miles ahead, and the 
Soldan ran up her ensign. The evening had come in gray 
and bleak; rain was in the air; and when the stranger was 
at last prevailed upon to reply with her ensign, Lewis saw 
that it would be too dark to communicate by flags. The 
ship ahead was a great full-rigger, with skysails and royals 
already stowed for the night, and Lewis determined to 
run down to her and interview her captain by word of 
mouth. 

‘Stand by weather main-braces,”’ heordered. ‘‘ Morgan, 
stand by to back the main-yard. I’m going to bellow 
across to this fellow.” 

He got the speaking trumpet from the chart-house and 
they forged down to the big ship. Jordan, the negro, was 
at the wheel, and none could steer like he. Lewis conned 
and the big black man steered her to a hair. Close quarters 

at sea are justly hated and avoided 
by every sailor; one has but to 





at the end of it. “‘ But some reckon- 
ing is only right. The thing to do is 
keep your eyes skinned for a shipan’ 
get a navigator from her. You'll be 
meeting one soon, for I’m feeling 
most marvelous resigned.”’ 

Lewis rolled up the chart and 
tossed it on the settle. 

“Take a brace on yourself,” he 
said. ‘‘Maybe you’ll pull through 
yet, and it gives me the chills to see 
you lyin’ there so calm and talkin’ 
of dyin’ that way.” 

Mr. Gammon smiled faintly. The 
awful ill had come to the surface in 
spots on his face. 

‘My last ship,’ he said, ‘‘was the 
Salamander, with Captain Love, 
and he was pickin’ up moorings in 
Rio Harbor. I was on the fo’c’sle, 
where I'd ought to be, and I checked 
her way toosoon. Wecome to, with 
the main-yard aback, twenty fathom 
from the buoy, and I mind the kind 
of disappointment I felt. ’Tis that 
way I’m feeling now with my 
quarterdeck up there and me not 
able to putafoottoit. I’velaid here 
hours looking up at them planks.” 

Some desolation took hold of 
Lewis and he bowed his head. 

“Luff you may,” said Mr. Gam- 
mon gently. ‘‘This is in the articles 
and comes under Act of God. 
Shake hands with me, my boy; I’ve 
logged you for a good officer and a 
fine sailor. Shake hands.” 

Lewis took the hand and then, 
moved to his foundations bent for- 
ward and touched his lips to the 
sick man’s forehead. 

Two days more Mr. Gammon lay 
in his bunk of the Soldan; on the 
third they passed him over the side. 
"Twas a stiff day and they beat to 
windward under topsails, and even 
as word went to lift the grating and 
give the captain his discharge, a 
slash of spray curled in and drenched 
the men. Lewis kept a man aloft on 
the fore as lookout, in the hopes of 
coming up with some ship that 
might have a navigator to spare, 
and for the rest he held as close to 
northwest-by-north as the wind 
would let him. 

Save the cook, no man on board 
would touch him. Morgan might 
have been bullied or shamed to it, 
but Lewis would spare no word to 
make him. An understanding pre- 








touch, once, and a ship’sside crushes 
like an egg. From his place on the 
poop Lewis could make out shapes 
of men at the other’s rail, and as the 
brig forged up on the ship’s quarter 
he caught the bark of an order that 
£ manned braces for an emergency. 
Deftly he sailed in, snapping the 
steering orders over his shoulder, 
and soon the great ship was along- 
side, no more than fifty feet away. 

Lewis climbed on the sheer pole, 
lifted the trumpet, and vociferated 


impressively. 
“Back your main-yard,” he 
roared. ‘‘ Want to speak to you.” 


A voice thinned by the inter- 
vening water replied from the ship's 
rail. 

“What ship are you?’’ it asked. 

“‘Soldan, of Cardigan, from Mar- 
tinique for Bristol,’’ replied Lewis. 
‘Captain and chief officer dead; no 
navigator aboard. Who are you?”’ 

There was a pause before the 
answer came, and meanwhile the 
two vessels rode side by side in the 
growing dark. 

“What ship are you?” roared 
Lewis again. 

‘*Vavasour,’’ came the answer at 
last, “‘of London. Rio for Cardiff. 
How did you lose them?”’ 

“Smallpox,” replied Lewis. ‘‘Can 
you send me a navigator?” 

He strained his eyes at the ship, 
and it seemed to him that the man 
who had been speaking to him 
turned from the rail to others who 
stood near. The tinkle of distant 
talk just made itself audible, and 
then he was hailed again. 

‘Back your main-yard,”’ shouted 
the ship. 

Lewis gave the order joyfully, 
and a cheer rose from the main deck 
as the men laid the yardssquare and 
stopped the way of the brig. The 
ship forged past them, a superb 
sight, with her long sheer and her 
tall spars, and from her the second 
mate could hear the orders flying. 
Evidently she was going to lie to 
ahead and lower a boat, and all 
would be well in half an hour. 

“You can get those stuns’ls off 
her, Morgan,” he shouted, for it 
seemed likely to be a squally night, 
and as the hands clattered aloft to 
the work he saw to it that a line 
was cleared for the boat and a 
Jacob’s ladder roused up for the use 








vailed that he was to keep his 
distance from the seamen; he had 
not seen the steering compass for 
days. The demeanor of the men was respectful; there was 
even some awe in it. He knew that they watched him 
as a man under a curse, awaiting his fall into the disease 
that had killed his superiors. But the work of the ship was 
abated no jot. Morgan proved an efficient watch-officer, 
tending a little to tyranny, and Lewis’ hand had closed. 
He ate and slept aft, and Morgan had established his 
quarters in the small locker next the galley. 

An empty week passed, a week of wind and rain, with 
never a sign of a sail. When at last the lookout on the 
foreroyal-yard announced one, Lewis was in his bunk, and 
was called in haste by the cook. He tumbled up at top 
haste, and found Morgan superintending the work of 
spreading every stitch of canvas that would hold wind. 
Nothing wasto be seen from the deck as yet, but the lookout 


“I'll Ship You to Navigate on My Brig. One Shilling for the Passage is the Wages” 


day. Poor Mr. Gammon would have been aghast at his 
tenacity. When the scum up-wind thickened to a blot and 
came screaming down as a squall, he merely called to 
“stand by tops’) halliards.” Royals and topgallants 
might carry away if they couldn’t hold up. Even the men 
who stood by to lower away if need should be looked 
uneasily aft, as the brig lowered her rail from poop to 
fo’c’sle into the racing water and scooped it in by the ton. 
But Lewis stood braced, his eyes on the clew of the main- 
royal, and the squall blew over with no harm done. By 
four bells in the afternoon watch they had lifted her tops'ls. 

‘We're comin’ up with her,”’ said Lewis exultantly. 

Morgan chuckled. ‘I think you’d run down the 
Flyin’ Dutchman, sir, the way you hang on to them kites,” 
he answered, with a note of admiration. 


of the officer who should come 
aboard. The sidelights were out to 
serve fora mark for her, and when all was done he walked the 
poop and waited. He was unaffectedly glad of the forth- 
coming relief; no disappointment darkened his thoughts 
at his impending supersession in the command of the brig; 
and when Morgan came aft, the stuns’Is in, he said as much. 

“My people live at Penarth,” he said. “I’ve hardly 
given them a thought this passage. It’s only just across 
the water from Bristol, too.” 

Morgan nodded in sympathy. ‘I used to have a wife in 
Stockholm,” he volunteered. ‘‘Suited me very well. 
Some day I’ll try the Baltic again and come to alongside of 
her. It’s fourteen years now since I clapped eyes on her.” 

“I wonder if I’ll get anything out of the owners over 
this?”” mused Lewis. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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WHICH COLLEGE FOR THE BOY? 





HROUGHOUT 
T its young and 

strenuous life the 
University of Chicago 
has had to struggle 
against two damaging 
accusations—that it is 
a Standard Oil institu- 
tion, and that it isa 
hotbed of revolution- 
ary doctrine. Across 
its official letterheadsis 
inscribed: ‘‘ Founded 
by John D. Rocke- 
feller,” and from day 
to day the newspaper 
press has flaunted in 
staring headlines irre- 
sponsible utterances of 
its Faculty, in literature and in sociology. Either fact 
would condemn an ordinary institution of learning. Shall 
this one survive them both? 

For fifteen years it has not only survived them, but pros- 
pered exceedingly. It has taken its place, in size and in 
the character of its teaching as in wealth, among the fore- 
most universities in the land. 

The chief source of misrepresentation of the university 
has been the Chicago daily press, and through it the press 
of the entire country. One of the most profitable means 
of self-support for students is to write up the university 
news. Flagrant exaggerations increase the earnings and 
are welcomed as an evidence of journalistic skill. 

A highly characteristic example occurred in recent 
memory at the University of Michigan. A professor 
enlivened his lecture with a little talk on various conven- 
tions in courtship. The student-journalist —representing 
a paper that boasts itself, and not without color of justi- 
fication, the best all-round newspaper in the country— 
reported that he illustrated his lecture by getting a 
woman-pupil up on the platform and acting out with her 
in realistic detail the form of proposal—and acceptance 
—which he himself preferred. The item was widely 
copied and hilariously commented upon. The under- 
graduate was expelled—and was immediately taken on 
the staff of the great newspaper. 

When applied to Chicago University, the effect of such 
methods may easily be imagined. The case of Professor 
Triggs is well known. That he lacked common-sense and 
balance is obvious. None the less, he was a victim of perse- 
cution. His first leap into the spot-light was the result of 
a speech at a fraternity dinner on the topic of The Most 
Important Question in the World: he said that for himself 
it was what to name his new baby. Postprandially foolish 
the remark undoubtedly was, but what shall be said of a 
press that made a sensation of it? From that time what- 
ever he said—and he had the gift of tongue—was wildly 
exaggerated and shamelessly perverted. Rockefeller, he 
once remarked, was as original a genius in industrial com- 
bination as Shakespeare in the poetic drama—a proposi- 
tion that is at least debatable. He was reported as having 
said that Rockefeller was as great a genius as Shake- 
speare, and the incident was so twisted as to give 
the impression that the chief end of the University 
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Chicago: A University by Enchantment 


By JOHN CORBIN 


to teach and the freedom to learn without any inspira- 
tion but the love o! truth. 

Doctor Harper’s ideal for his new institution was of a 
largeness approach ng grandiosity. It was to be a com- 
plete and perfect university, combining all the ideals recog- 
nized in American education. Himself a graduate of Yale 
and a professor there when called to Chicago, he held 
firmly in mind the wo principles of the Eastern university 
—that of the liberal training of character, both mental 
and moral, which we have inherited from the English uni- 
versities; and that of pure scientific culture, which in 
recent decades we have adopted from the German. To 
these were to be added the principle of technical education 
which, already recognized even at Yale and Harvard, is 
dominant in the newer universities of the West. 

If his physical strength had been commensurate, there 

is no telling to what heights he might have raised the 
institution during his lifetime. But at the outset his 
physique gave warning of a breakdown. The only wonder 
is that he survived his gigantic labors so long. 
’ To the end, however, his mind and will were master. 
On his death-bed he dictated incessantly to a stenographer, 
bringing to such completion as was possible his labors as a 
scholar and an educator. There is something really ter- 
rible in the grim composure with which he met hisend. He 
prescribed in minute detail the arrangements for his 
funeral, even directing that the watchers who guarded his 
coffin should be served with luncheon at midnight. 


*“*The Fabric of a Dream” 


N A RECENT address before the Yale alumni of Ohio, 
President Hadley described the Western institutions as 
local rather than national, and lacking in ‘‘an atmosphere 
charged with tradition.” The great Eastern institutions 
have expanded with the nation from its earliest begin- 
nings, year by year, generation by generation. The few 
Colonists and Indians of the seventeenth century have 
slowly grown to three and four thousand young men from 
all corners of the land, fram many nations widely scat- 
tered over the globe. The earliest curriculum of divinity, 
spelling and arithmetic, has expanded until it includes all 
modern arts, scienves and professions, each a spontaneous 
growth from the soil of our national jife. The sod is en- 
riched with the tares of old harvests, nourishing even in 
decay. The University of Chicago, on the other hand, 
has sprung forth out of nothing, as if by a stroke of magic. 
And if it has the glamour of enchan?: sent, it has also some- 
thing that seems as yet fantastic and of questionable 
stability. It is a mingling of old and new, of native and 
foreign—‘‘the fabrie of a dream” that time is only grad- 
ually proving not to be “ baseless.”’ 

Certain of PresijJent Harper’s innovations once seemed 
to strike at the root of the spirit of American education, 
and notably ‘‘the quarter system.” 

Elsewhere the anit of residence and instruction is a 
year of eight or nine months, which must be satisfactorily 
completed in order to count for a degree. During the 
summer, the entire plant lies virtually idle. Classes come 
and go in phalanx; and in the class spirit, it is thought, 
lies the local spirit and tradition, the genius of the place. 


At Chicago the unit is a quar- 
ter of three months, at the end 
of which every course of in- 
struction is brought to a defi- 
nite close; and the teaching 
continues throughout the year. 
For both teachers and taught this means a vast increase 
of freedom. As elsewhere, a normal year’s work consists of 
three quarters. But a professor who so chooses may teach 
six consecutive quarters, and at the end of them have an 
uninterrupted vacation for study or travel of half a year. 
Or, if he is willing to take less pay, he may teach at the 
rate of only two quarters yearly, thus gaining an annual 
vacation of six months, or a biennial vacation of twelve. 

For the students the liberty is even greater. The ma- 
jority of them take their degrees in the usual manner for 
four years’ work of three quarters each, omitting the sum- 
mer quarter, and so maintain considerable class spirit. 
But a student may, if he chooses to work centinuously, 
gain his degree in three instead of four years, or he may 
make any interval between quarters. Many students 
have left college to teach, completing the work for their 
degrees in successive summer quarters. One spread his 
undergraduate career over fourteen years, not qualifying 
as bachelor of arts until he was father of a family. 

In a section as busy as the Middle West there is abun- 
dant use for such an institution. The sacrifices often 
made to get a degree are little short of heroic. Many stu- 
dents light street lamps, tend furnaces, wait on tables, 
wash dishes. One student, an athiete of national repu- 
tation, tutors in his spare hours all day and manages a 
telephone exchange until early morning. 

The situation has its dangers. On the one hand, boys 
are tempted to strive for a university education whose 
abilities would better be employed in the manual arts and 
trades; while, on the other, able fellows break down under 
the continued strains of money-making and study. But it 
will be a sad day for our democracy when it ceases to be 
the ambition of our youth torise through learning. Accord- 
ing to Dr. James H. Canfield, one per cent. of American 
men are educated, and these hold forty per cent. of all 
positions of trust and distinction. 

As yet both time and money have been lacking to 
build up the technical departments at Chicago. Indus- 
trial chemistry, it is true, is very ably taught, and the de- 
partments of pure science are among the most advanced in 
the country; but there are no schools of engineering, civil, 
mechanical, electrical or mining; there is no school of 
architecture or of agriculture. The utilitarian needs of the 
Middle West are in a large measure already supplied, and 
very well supplied, by the State universities. 

Not only the University of Wisconsin, but the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Champaign, have agricultural and engi- 
neering departments of the highest efficiency. Purdue, in 
Indiana, has an admirable school of engineering with a 
strongly ‘‘practical’’ bent. 

President Harper’s idea seems to have been to give the 
West the kind of education it lacked rather than the kind 
it wanted. Yet there are manifest difficulties in starting a 
new institution against the grain, and especially in face of 
the tide of Western youths of greater leisure which has so 
long been flowing East. Mr. Rockefeller’s latest gift has 
been spent for the technical schools. 

Original as was President Harper’s scheme in certain 
details, it is prevailingly imitative, even assimilative. 

At the outset a complete prospectus of the university 
as a whole, worked out in the minutest detail, was sent for 

criticism to over fifty American institutions, with 
a view to coming in touch with all the latest and 





was to glorify its founder. 

I was told, and on the best authority, that Triggs 
would have lost his position in the university 
much sooner if it had not been for such persecu- 
tions. Above everything President Harper valued 
liberty of speech, and long refused to abandon 
one of his Faculty under fire. A similarly credit- 
able scruple prevents the expulsion of offending 
reporters. The Faculty is indulgent of self- 
supporting students, and they usually maintain, 
very plausibly, when questioned, that the work 
of falsification is done by copy editors in the 
newspaper office. 

The simple fact is that the teaching of the 
university cannot be said to lean either toward 
capitalism or toward socialism. The department 
of economics, as it happens, is under a man of 
slow-going, highly conservative opinions. That of 
sociology is so advanced as to be sometimes up in 
the air. All is well, for it is the function of a 
great university to teach, not what to think, 
but how to think. Its spirit is that of scientific 








most progressive developments in education. In 
every case in which an older university had made 
itself preéminent in the teaching of a particular 
subject, its system and organization were repro- 
duced. Thus the Harvard department of English 
was exactly copied and placed in the hands of a 
group of its most brilliant young graduates. 

The schools of the learned professions have 
advanced slowly, but with the same minuteness 
and breadth of purpose. The Law School is a 
replica of that at Harvard, which developed the 
‘“‘case’”’ system of studying the law in its evolution 
from the practice of centuries, and is in charge of 
one of its most distinguished professors. In his 
plans for the Medical School, President Harper’s 
eclecticism reached a climax. Over on the West 
Side of Chicago is the Rush Medical College, one 
of the largest and ablest in the country —obviously 
ripe for benevolent assimilation. 

There are human difficulties in the way of such 
a plan—as Harvard has found in the course of its 
efforts to incorporate the Massachusetts Institute 








culture unhampered by authority—the freedom 
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of Technology. As yet Rush is no more than 
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The women’s halls are open to any 
student, appointments being made 
by the registrar. For three months 
the newcomer resides as guest and 
cannot become a member except by 
election of the community. All the 
halls have a common room or parlor 
for general use, receptions and 
dances, in which freshmen, upper- 
classmen and graduates meet, to the 
manifest advantage of all. 

The farthest advanced of the 
men’s halls is Hitchcock, a very 
beautiful and richly-furnished build- 
ing, divided into five sections or 
entries connected outside by a beau- 
tiful Gothic corridor. The entry 
nearest the athletic field is given over 
to the athletic teams in the training 
season, an arrangement which should 
prove fruitful in developing precisely 
that esprit de corps which a city uni- 
versity is pitifully prone to lack. The 
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benevolently affiliated. The first two years of the univer- 
sity course in medicine are pursued in the admirable 
scientific laboratories on the Midway, after which the 
classes migrate to the elder institution. 

The Divinity School, like the university as a whole, is 
nominally Baptist, and its head is a Baptist, as are the 
president and a majority of the board of trustees. The 
University of Chicago is scarcely more Baptist than Har- 
vard is Unitarian or Yale Congregational. It is in the 
graduate school that the university has made 
its strongest mark. At the outset leading pro- 


entry at the other end has a hall 
library and a lounging-room in which 
breakfast is served. It is the conscious purpose of the 
authorities, as soon as may be, to make the hall of limited 
size, with common rooms and individual dining-rooms, the 
normal centre of undergraduate life. 

Some such plan, as I pointed out in the article on 
Wisconsin, is inevitable if the American university is to 
make its spirit and traditions permeate the entire body of 
students. But, though the University of Chicago has car- 
ried the system farther than any other, it has not yet 
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Each class has its society, made up mainly of fraternity 
men, though there are usually two or three independents. 
The senior society, the Owi and Snake, corresponds closely 
in a measure to the three great senior societies at Yale. 
Its membership is chosen strictly on the basis of prom- 
inence in the leading undergraduate activities. Its gather- 
ings are so secret that it is not generally known where 
it meets, or whether it has a house of its own. Its influ- 
ence is said to be strong and well directed. There are 
other undergraduate societies, as, for example, the Black 
Friars, who give a college play every year. 

To supplement the exclusive organizaticns—halls and 
fraternities and societies—-there is the Reynolds Club, 
which is open to all students of the university. its func- 
tion is that of the Harvard Union, which in turn was 
modeled on the celebrated Oxford Union, with the excep- 
tion that it does not hold debates—a feature which has 
fallen into subordinate position in its prototypes. It has 
bowling-alleys and billiard-tables, a library and periodical- 
room, and very beautiful rooms in which it holds monthly 
dances. Thus even those students without special affilia- 
tions are afforded a point of contact with the undergrad- 
uate life. 

Socially as educationally, in short, the University of 
Chicago has projected, and in a considerable measure real- 
ized, an ideal type of the American university, and the 
only type, so far as I can see, which restores it to its original 
and normal character as a school for manners and morals 
as well as for the mind. It has done this in the face of no 
little opposition. The undergraduates used to sing a de- 
risive song, The Profs Make Student Customs at the U! 
But, in the end, it will be able to say that every student 
finds the way open to an association with the body of 
undergraduate life which is calculated to bring him nor- 

mally and easily under the influence of its 
traditions. 





fessors in all subjects were induced by -the 
magnificence of the new foundation and by 
liberal salaries to migrate to the new institu- 
tion. Few, even of our oldest universities, 
excelled Chicago, either in the number and 
variety of subjects taught or in the ability 
and reputation of the men teaching them. 
The university library, containing 367,442 
volumes and 1287 current periodicals, is one 
of the three or four largest in the country. 
Laboratories and museums are equally strong. 
The students in the graduate school reach the 
extraordinary number of 1121. The univer- 
sity issues twelve periodicals recording original 
advances in science and philology, several of 
which are of world-wide reputation. 

The new president of the university, Harry 
Pratt Judson, is an older man than his pred- 
ecessor—older in temperament as in years. 
Doctor Harper’s chief failing, and especially 
from the point of view of the founder, was the 
sanguine largeness of his undertaking and the 
lavishness of his expenditures. Under Doctor 
Judson the institution has for the first time 








What these traditions now are an outsider 
can only imperfectly surmise. One thing 
seems reasonably certain: they are strenuous 
to the point of exuberance. It is not only 
the ‘‘ Profs’? who have been busy in making 
student customs. 

A graduate, whose undergraduate life saw 
the birth of the institution, told me that the 
fellows were singing a sentimental college song 
about Old Haskell before the varnish on the 
door was dry. The composer of the first under- 
graduate burlesque, now a professor in the 
English department, related that the show 
set a high example of ‘‘spontaneity.” His 
best topical song, which had the refrain, Girl 
Wanted! was producing less than its due 
effect, so at the end of a stanza a member of 
the company whooped things up by smashing 
the glass in one of the doors, which almost 
stampeded the audience. Those were the 
good old days. There is no such spontaneity 
nowadays, the librettist lamented. 

To the superficial Eastern view the West 
is wild and woolly, just as to the Western mind 
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become approximately self-supporting on the 

basis of its endowment. For the present the 

work of expansion is in abeyance. The effort will be 
rather to perfect the departments already in being by an 
increase in equipment and in funds available for teaching. 
Yet the original aim of completeness is held firmly in 
view. 

President Harper’s ‘‘immense forethoughtfulness’”’ is 
nowhere more clearly evident than in his plans for 
the residential and social life of the students. The 
apparent failure of the Eastern type of university to 
make the local atmosphere and traditions permeate the 
student body as a whole must have been obvious to him, 
and he had, besides, to counteract a new set of forces tend- 
ing to render undergraduate life uncompanionable and 
unhomelike —the distracting influences of the city and the 
absorbing earnestness of the students, the disintegrating 
influences of the quarter system and the large proportion 
of graduate students. The scheme he hit on to give char- 
acter and tone to the student body was that which the 
University of Wisconsin has lately projected: the resi- 
dential hall. 

As yet the system is very imperfectly developed. Three 
of the organizations, one for men and two for women, are 
mere clubs of students residing off the campus or even in 
the city, and have no home except a clubroom appointed 
by the Faculty in one of the university buildings. Nine of 
them, five for men and four for women, have separate 
residential buildings in the campus. Each has as its head 
a member of the Faculty appointed by the president and 
is subject to certain general university statutes, but each 
elects its own house committee and other officers, and is 
virtually self-governing. None of them has a separate 
dining-hall. The members take their meals in two large 
halls, one for each sex. 

They differ in development, but the purpose is even- 
tually to make them genuinely social and residential 
communities. 
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conceived it in its logically perfect form. A larger com- 
munity is requisite for the most perfect social and athletic 
development —the English universities have found that the 
ideal number is somewhere between one hundred and 
seventy-five and two hundred and twenty-five. And to 
give each hall individuality of character and compactness 
it is essential to centre its life in a closed quadrangle. 

Fraternity and club life also bear the stamp of President 
Harper’s mind. It was his purpose to build each chapter 
a house on the campus and rent it 


the East is lackadaisical and snobbish. But 

there is no virtue without its compensating 
defect, no defect without its virtue. The qualities of the 
Chicago undergraduate are democratic good humor and 
efficiency. 

A fraternity house at which a graduate had invited me 
to dine proved to be without a cook. For several days 
things had been up to the student steward, whose name, it 
appeared, was Bill. At the outset Bill spilled the entire 
pepper-box into the soup, with the result that certain 

(Continued on Page 1s) 





at a minimum price; but the under- 
graduates proved untractable. It is 
said that they objected to being 
herded together on a basis of seeming 
equality. They are, however, ad- 
ministered as halls and subject to the 
general rules for halls—an arrange- 
ment that is said to have lessened the 
evils of the fraternity system. There 
are fourteen undergraduate, five 
medical and three law chapters, with 
an average membership of something 
over twenty. 

To represent the student body as 
a whole, President Harper devised a 
junior council for the two lower 
classesand a senior council for the two 
upper. The elections to the councils 
are free from machine politics, and the 
membership in consequence very rep- 
resentative. They manage such mat- 
ters of general interest as the junior 
promenade. A characteristic exam- 














ple of their activity occurred lately, 
when they protested against the 
prices at the university bookstore. 


The Mitchell Tower from Hull Court, Looking East. 
Zodlogy Building to Left. 


Botany Building to Right. 
Above the Connecting Corridor Rises 
the Men’s Commons (Hutchison Hall) 
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The Useless Metal 


f gproroen is altogether too much bother about gold ship- 
ments, and it ought to be stopped. For many months 
New York, Paris and London, backed by their respective 
governments, have engaged in a continual contest for the 
metal. Last year New York held the best hand, and drew 
a hundred million dollars across the Atlantic. Just now 
Paris has the call and is taking gold from New York. The 
money world is always anxiously watching this movement 
of gold, in response to which its nerves tighten and relax. 

Now, the odd thing is that nobody has any actual use 
for this gold. Scarcely anybody ever sees it. Certain 
packages, alleged to contain gold bars, are put on ship- 
board and carried across the water to New York. There 
they are turned over to the assay office in exchange for 
certain neatly-engraved strips of paper. The newspapers 
say that the bank reserve is increasing, and everybody is 
happy. Or, the same weighty packages are shipped back 
to Paris, to disappear into the vaults of the Bank of France. 
The newspapers say the bank reserve is falling, and every- 
body is blue. So far as the packages are concerned the 
effect would be exactly the same if they contained cast 
iron or pig lead. 

In ten years the actual movement of gold across the sea 
to and from the United States has amounted to more than 
a thousand millions. It is obviously wasteful, foolish and 
useless to transport this great bulk to and fro over the 
ocean. If the commercial nations would agree upon a 
common depository which would hold all the metal and 
issue international certificates against it, the gold move- 
ment would consist simply in transmitting these certif- 
icates by mail. Except for the tiny amount used in the 
arts, nobody would ever see any goid or really know that 
any existed. And if the nations would further agree to sink 
the hoard held by the common depository, nobody would 
know the difference. 


Ifs of a Government Telegraph 


VERNMENT ownership of telegraph lines is not 

quite so simple a thing as many people suppose. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company has outstanding 
$97,340,606 of capital stock and $28,615,000 of bonds. It 
also guarantees interest and dividends on outstanding 
bonds and stocks of various companies which it has ab- 
sorbed, the rate ranging from 4} to 7 per cent. a year, to 
the amount of some $20,000,000. From time to time, as 
the profits of its business accumulated, it issued stock 
dividends, the last one being in 1892, when $8,620,148 was 
distributed. 

The Postal Telegraph Company underwent a capital 
infiation in 1904, each one-hundred-dollar share of its 
stock being exchanged for four one-hundred-dollar shares 
of the Mackay companies. It has $20,000,000 of bonds, 
and the Mackay companies have outstanding $82,026,000 
of stock. In short, the telegraph business supports about 
$250,000,000 of interest and dividend paying securities 
which are held by a great many persons. Sales of Western 
Union stock on the Exchange last year amounted to 
76,520 one-hundred-dollar shares, and to 28,544 shares in 
the first five months of this year. 

The companies handle more than a hundred million 
messages a year, and charge about twice as much as they 
ought to for doing it. Yet they give only a modest return 
to each investor in their securities. 

Suppose the Government should intervene. It might 
establish telegraph lines of its own, to be operated by the 
Post-Office Department, in accordance with the practice of 
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most civilized governments. This governmental compe- 
tition, at just rates, would destroy the value of a great 
many securities that innocent investors have bought. 
Or, suppose the Government bought the existing lines on 
the basis of the current value of their outstanding stocks 
and bonds. Then shere could be no important lowering 
of telegraph tolls, because about all the earnings now 
derived from such tolls are required to pay interest and 
dividends on outstanding securities. The Western Union, 
for example, after meet:ng expenses and the interest and 
dividend requirements on account of its stocks and bonds, 
has left a surplus ecual to only about three per cent. of its 
gross receipts. 

The companies, having been given an absolutely free 
hand for fifty years, have thoughtfully created a situa- 
tion which can hardly be remedied in the simple manner 
that many people urge. 


The Everlasting Tip 


E HAVE just reac that news item which tells that 
John D. Rockefeller, the younger, gave the Pullman- 
car porter a tip of twenty-five cents. 

We are sure that every one has read this piece of infor- 
mation a great many t'mes. It has been sent out from 
nearly every considerable city in the country. Older 
readers will recall, of course, that, for many years, they 
were given the same bit of news at short intervals con- 
cerning John D. Rockefeller, Senior. 

Long ago we used to wonder about that item, and even 
asked persons learned in the ways of journalism what its 
significance was supposed to be, that the newspapers not 
only published it over and over, but usually put it in a 
conspicuous place. For a time we considered that, in the 
course of nature, Mr. Rockefeller would cease giving any 
one tips, and the item would die with him. But the news- 
papers have already prepared against that contingency by 
putting the stery upon his son. That son having issue, 
the item promises to be practically everlasting. 

What does it signify, anyway? Wherein does an in- 
telligent interest attach to it? Why is it published? 
Hundreds of thousands of newspaper readers must be won- 
dering. We speak in their behalf. In their interest we 
suggest that the newspapers should put all their pointless 
twaddle on a page or a page and a half by itself, as they 
do the sporting news, thus enabling readers to skip it 
more easily. 


The Politics of Kings 


TAKE little stock in reports that a republican 
revolution in Portugal will be prevented by foreign 
intervention. The long day of kingly politics, described 
in Schiller’s line, when tyrants reached hands to one 
another, is ended. 

Sixty years ago, when Garibaldi and the remnants of 
his republican army escaped frgm captured Rome, with 
twenty thousand French troops at his heels, a Spanish 
army at his flank, and a swarm of Austrians ahead, the 
London Times described his plight and voiced a pious 
assurance that this ‘‘worst enemy of Italy”? would soon 
be destroyed. And when Garibaldi, after his wife had 
died in his arms, managed to slip out of the marsh and 
escape, the Austrian general was recalled in disgrace for 
his failure to kill the rebel—although the failure was 
obviously due to no lack of zest on his part. 

The route along which the hunted liberator fled is now 
marked by heroic statues of him. Italy is preparing a 
great celebration of the centennial of his birth. The 
London Times does not regret that it was mistaken in its 
unctuous prediction of a speedy death. The Austrian 
emperor, in whose name the whitecoats chased down 
Garibaldi’s companions and shot them at sight, even to 
boys, is the same Franz Josef who, only the other day, 
gave the empire universal suffrage. 

The farmers and artisans of one country are still em- 
ployed occasionally in shooting those of another country 
into submission to an alien government—but only in 
far-off, uncivilized places; not on the near, well-lighted 
stage of Europe. Looking back at the kind of government 
which was supported by foreign arms in Italy sixty years 
ago, and the rule against which German patriots arose, 
ineffectually, at the same time, one realizes that liberty 
grows day by day, although, often, a short view does not 
disclose it. 


Get-Rich-Quick Swindles 


LLOWING the failure of a savings-bank on the West 
Side, the Chicago Clearing-House Association took 
steps calculated to discourage dishonest and reckless bank- 
ing in that city. It appointed its own expert examiner 
and required all institutions enjoying the privileges and 
countenance of the clearing house to open their books to 
him at his pleasure. 
This was not only a matter of self-protection, but a duty 
tothe general public; and in other large cities the associated 
banks do a certain amount of financial policing of this sort. 
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It seems to us that the banks might very properly and 
profitably extend their police powers. A great lot of get- 
rich-quick swindling comes under their notice. The con- 
stant preying upon small and ignorant investors through 
mining-stock swindles and highly-named ‘‘investment” 
companies which promise returns that stamp them as 
fraudulent is a matter that directly concerns the banks. 
Perhaps a notice from the clearing house that certain 
advertisements were swindles might reach some dormant 
sense of decency in the newspapers and move them to 
cease touting the frauds. 

If not, then the question whether the newspaper is not 
liable for losses that are traceable to the swindling ad- 
vertisement should be thoroughly tried out. A notice to 
the postal authorities would nip many a promising swin- 
dle in the bud. Mere knowledge that the banks were 
on the watch for frauds upon investors, and eager to 
prosecute, would deter many. 

The trouble with the get-rich-quick industry is not to 
discover the fraud. Usually it flaunts itself. The trouble 
is that the many people who know it for a swindle simply 
shrug their shoulders. There ought to be somebody in 
every town whose particular business it is to go after the 
cheat. 

Here is a work which the banks might very properly 
and profitably perform for the public gooc. 


Democracy— With a String 


C IS pointed out that to abolish the House of Lords 
would make a fatal defect in the English government. 
England, of course, has no Constitution and no political 
institution corresponding to our Supreme Court. The 
monarch’s veto-power has fallen into disuse. Hence, 
under their system, the only effective instrument for 
balking the will of the people is the upper house of Par- 
liament. Abolish that house and the people would be in 
complete control of the government. They could enact 
any sort of legislation they pleased. That this would be a 
horrid condition is the conviction of many good and 
thoughtful democrats. 

Even a hundred and thirty years ago the great question 
concerning democracy was as to how far the people could 
be trusted to respect property. The impression was that 
if given political power they would at once despoil the 
rich. So it was deemed necessary to take a bond of them; 
to permit them to exercise self-government only under 
such a restriction as insured protection of property. The 
restriction in our case is the Constitution; in England’s 
case the House of Lords. 

Just how long the Bank of England would endure if this 
check were removed and the predatory instincts of the 
masses released is a matter of conjecture. Some think it 
would be only until the demagogic Commons could pass a 
bill to divide the money pro rata; others think it might 
be several thousand years. 

The notion that the people cannot be trusted in respect 
to property, but that they will suppress their naturally 
larcenous proclivities out of deference for a Supreme 
Court or a House of Lords, is not quite so prevalent as it 
was in the eighteenth century; but it still shows much 
vitality. 


The Princeton Plan 


r IT possible to banish cliques, factions and all manner 
of invidious social distinctions from college life? Pres- 
ident Wilson, of Princeton, thinks it is, and proposes to try 
an experiment. 

His plan is comprehensive. He would ‘‘draw the 
undergraduates together in residential squads, in which 
they shall eat as well as lodge together every 
undergraduate being required actually to live in his 
squad,” each squad being likewise provided with a 
handsome common room for the purposes of social in- 
tercourse, in addition to the common dining-room and 
common kitchen. 

This is admirably democratic and it ought to succeed. 
But we sometimes wonder whether, contrary to the 
historical theory, democracy is not an acquired taste and 
snobbery the natural instinct of man. In the ancient gens, 
with all property held in common, did those who toed in 
refuse to associate on terms of equality with those who 
toed out? Did the fattest ladies band together and snub 
the lean ones? 

We shall watch the Princeton experiment with deep 
interest, anxious to see whether a subtle line of demarca- 
tion does not spring up in the residential squad between 
the few who have a pair of suspenders for every pair of 
trousers and the many who have not, or whether those 
who eat the communal bread with butter can really treat 
as brothers those who put gravy on it. We hope that some 
one— purely in a spirit of scientific investigation —will eat 
peas with a knife at the common table, just to see whether 
the bands of democratic solidarity do not thereupon auto- 
matically burst asunder. 

In any event the experiment will result in much valua- 
ble sociological information. 





An Unusual Offer 


Suits—Skirts—Jackets—Raincoats 

(MADE-TO-ORDER) ._ 4 
For a short time only, pa 
we will make any Suit, 
Skirt, Jacket or Rain 
Coat illustrated in our 
Summer Catalogue of 
New York Styles at 
one-fifth less than 
our Catalogue 
prices. 

You assume ab- 
solutely no risk when 
ordering from us, as 
we guarantee to 
fit you perfectly 
and to give you en- 
tire satisfaction or 
refund your money. 

The fact that over 
500,000 women find 
our System of Fitting 
by Mail a convenience 
and an economy should 
convince you of the 
wisdom of ordering 
from us. 
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INVESTMENTS TO PROVIDE 
EDUCATION FOR THE BOY 


N EVERY part of the United States 
to-day, bright, ambitious boys are ask- 
ing the question: ‘‘How can I get to 

college?’’ Many of these boys are the 
sons of clerks, small merchants, or of men 
who work with their hands, who have large 


| family responsibilities and who are unable 


to pay for their children’s education after 
they leave the public schools. While a 
boy’s inability to go to college has not 
prevented him from being a _ successful 


| man, for we live in a time of self-made men, 


$6.00 Suits reduced to - = $4.80 
$12.00 « “ “ = $9.60 
$15.00 « “ Wo % = $12.00 
$3.50 Skirts «+ “: = $2.80 
$5.00 « ss se = $4.00 
$7.00 “« « « - $5.60 _ 
$9.00 «* 66 ss os = $7.20 | 


Write today for Summer Catalogue of New York Styles and 
Samples of materials, sent free to any pait of the 
United States. Kindly state colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
214 West 24th St., New York 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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The “Cantslip” 
The Slide Button Fastener, ip" 
os Cantslip w (Patent Pending) 
Slide Button 
Fastener 


is the only 
fastener 
which abso- 
lutely cannot 
slip under the 
strain of wear. 


No other leather Gar- 
ter can truthfully 
claim our exclusive 
perspiration, odor- 
proof features, because 
these all-important 





ping RM. characteristics, Perfo- 
a rlusiv . 
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Fabric Lining, are firmly controlled by us and 
protected by patents. 


The garters are MADE IN THREE sizes. Each size 
has three inches latitude for adjusting. To retail at 


50 CENTS and $1.00 a Pair 
If your dealer can't supply you, we will, on receipt of 
price. Measure just below the knee to find size required. 


CROWN SUSPENDER COMPANY, 826 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lee Write for Illustrated and Descriptive Booklet and Folders. —J 


One Hundred 
Million Stogies , 


are made in Wheeling each 
year. The cream of this 
vast production is the 


Draknel Wheeling Stogie 


‘‘A genuine old Wheeling product’’ 























Split one lengthwise with your knife; do 
the same with a cheap stogie or a 5c cigar, 
and note the difference. My DRAKNEL 
WHEELING S1TOGIES are finest long filler, hand 
made. Their5inch panatella shape is a new and good 
thing in Wheeling stogies. ‘I'ry the genuine article. 
By mail in fragrant cedar boxes, $3.50 per 100 — 
$1.75 per 50, charges prepaid in the United States, 
and your money back if you do not like them. 


Earle A. Lenkard, Wheeling, West Virginia 


Write for free booklet about my stogies —it's interesting. 
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IT PAYS BIG 
Toamuse the 
Public With 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


as our instruction Book and 
‘* Business Guide’’ tells all. We 
furnish Complete Outfits with 
Big Advertising Posters, etc. 
Humorous dramas brimful of fun, 
travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. 
One man can doit. Astonishing 
Opportunity in any locality for a 





in churches, school houses, lodge 

halls, theatres, etc. Big profits each entertainment. Others cio 

it, why not you? It's easy: write to us and we'll tell you how. 
Catalogue free. 

AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 460 Chemical Bank Bidg., Chicago 


man with a little money to show | 


there is a sense in which the college, and 
especially the technical college, is a large 
and constructive force in the making of 
a man. 

The struggle for success requires every 
possible equipment, and one of the great- 
est of these is education. Hence the con- 
stantly recurring problem of how to get 
a college education when the means for it 
are apparently lacking. 

One answer to this question lies in a form 
of investment which has not hitherto been 
taken up in this department, and an effort 


| will now be made to explain it in concrete 


| terms. 


In the first place, all investment 


| does not consist in the mere buying of 
| bonds, stocks or real-estate mortgages. 





| best chances for the achievement lie. 


There is stillanother kind of investment, 
a sort of human investment, in which the 
investor may be a boy who wants to go to 
college and who may stake his future on his 
confidence in his ability to make good. 
Like all other forms of investment, this one 
begins with the savings-bank, which, after 
all, is the very cornerstone of investment 
and one of the real bulwarks of the people’s 
money. 

The whole story of American achieve- 
ment is rich in the records of men who 
owed their success to their realization, at 
an early age, of the value of saving money, 
and who found, richly enough, that it is 
not what you earn, but what you save, that 
starts you on the road to wealth. 


How it Can be Done 


Let us see how this form of investment can 
be made. Take a boy, for example, living 
in any part of the United States with an 
ambition to go to college. This ambition 
manifests itself before he is out of his teens, 
and it is in an early preparation that = 

is 


| father may be a clerk whose living expenses, 


together with premiums on life insurance 
and small savings for an emergency, take 
up all his income and make it impossible 
for him to think of paying for his son’s 


| education. 





‘‘But I mean to go to college,’”’ says the 
boy, looking ahead through the stretch of 
years. What can he do? Simply this: 

First, get a vacation job. This is not a 
difficult task, no matter where the boy may 


| live. If it happens to be in an agricultural 


community he can do farm work, or chores 
for a neighbor, or sell wood or berries; if 
it is a small town he can work in a store or 
sell a weekly paper; if it is a city he can 
work as errand boy or get a position in a 
manufacturing establishment. The oppor- 
tunity is always to be had, if the boy is 
willing to work. 
Assuming that this boy lives at home and 
ets his board free, the problem before him 
is to save every possible cent. At this point 
the savings-bank comes in. Not every | 
knows, probably, that a savings-bank will 
start a deposit with one dollar. It is well 
to remember the old adage, ‘‘ Take care of 
the dimes and the dollars will take care of 
themselves,’ for dimes have grown to 
hundreds of dollars in savings-banks. It 
is well to remember, too, that the smallest 
amount of money is worth saving and 
worth putting out to work to earn more 
money. 


Suppose that the boy we have in mind 
starts to work when he is ten years old, and 


that he can put away forty dollars the first | 


summer, working up to October first, when 
he should put the money into a savings- 
bank. Each succeeding year on October 
first he should put away fifty dollars. If he 
started this account on October first of this 
year, his savings, at four per cent., com- 
pound interest, would represent the sum of 
$511.53 on October first, 1915, the principal 
being $440 and the interest $71.53. This 
is enough to pay for the first year in one of 
the average colleges. 

But the boy now faces the problem of 
making enough money to tide him over the 
three remaining years at college, because it 
is assumed that he will use up all his 
savings the first year. 

As there are many scholarships and many 
opportunities for a bright boy to work his 
way through college, this is not so difficult. 
He can get a job during his first college 
vacation which will yield him enough money 
to go back toschool on. If he gets a scholar- 
ship he can provide for his board by becom- 
ing a laundry agent, tutoring, or doing any 
one of the many honorable things that 
hundreds of ambitious boys do every year 
to secure an education. The start is the 
most difficult thing, and it is made possible 
by a small amount of money put away 
each year in a savings-bank. 

There are other ways by which invest- 
ments may provide for the education of 
boys and girls. If people are in fairly good 
circumstances and are able to buy, for 
example, a bond and put it aside for the 
education of a child, it is interesting to see 
what can be accomplished. 

If a thousand-dollar bond is bought 
when the child is born, the interest on it, 
put into a savings-bank, would make a neat 
sum by the time the child is grown or 
ready for college. Take a thousand-dollar 
bond paying five per cent. The interest 
each year would be fifty dollars. Assuming 
that the interest is payable January and 
July, there could be deposited the sum of 


twenty-five dollars every six months. At | 


four per cent. this interest alone would 
amount to $1299.47 by the time the child, 
for whom the bond is bought, is eighteen 
rears old. In other words, there would 


ave been deposited $900 in interest, and | 


the interest on these various deposits would 
be $399.47. This would more than pay for 
half of the college education, and the prin- 
cipal of the bond (for the bond could easily 
be sold) would pay for the rest. 

If, on the other hand, the parent de- 


sires that the boy should go into business | 


when he leaves the high school, the bond 
can be sold, and, with the interest that has 
piled up in a savings-bank, give the young 
man a start in some commercial enterprise. 

Herein comes the importance of buying 
a bond for this purpose. It not only pro- 
vides an annual and assured income, but 
it is a form of security that has a steady 
value and can be readily sold. 

A merchant in a large Southern city hit 
upon a good plan to provide a fund for his 
children when they should reach the age of 
twenty-one years. When each child was 
born he deposited a dollar in the savings- 
bank in its name. The next year he de- 
posited two dollars. He kept this up each 
year for each child, depositing the number 
of dollars that the birthday represented in 
years. When each child became of age 
there was $306.16 to its credit in the 
savings-bank. The putting aside of this 
money was scarcely felt by the parent. It 
came in small amounts and at intervals. 
It had a good effect on the children, espe- 
cially on the boys, who realized that they 
had a bank account, and it made them 
see the value and importance of saving 
money. 
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TAX BONDS 


Bonds payabie from taxation, such as 
School, City, Village, County Drain 
Bonds, etc., like Government Bonds, are 
as sure of payment as taxes themselves 
The Central West and South is today 
the most attractive field in America to 
select from. We own and offer: 


200 — $500 Lowa County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 

175 — $500 Missouri County 6% (Drain) Bonds, 

70— $500 Mississippi County 5% (Court House) Bonds, 
200 — $500 Hot Springs, Arkansas, 5% School Bonds, 


and many other long or short time in- 

vestments, netting unusual interest. 
NOW IS THE TIME 
TO BUY TAX BONDS 


High Banking rates have reacied on prices of 
| all Bonds and excellent values can now be se- 
cured. We want to tell vou of our decided 
| bargains. We can furnish you convenient 


references—we have customers everywhere. 
Let us have your name for our mailing list 


WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY 
8 Wardell Bldg., MACON, MO. 











Investment Securities 
Are Now Low 


The best securities may now 
be bought at prices that give 
the buyer more than the nor- 
mal rate of interest with an 
unusual chance for the princi- 
pal to increase in value. This 
firm deals only in high grade 
securities and transacts com- 
mission orders on the New 
York and Boston Exchanges. 
Send for our little book — 
low to Invest. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 



















These Certificates pay 59% letter than a Savings 
Account at 4%, and are aisolutely secure. Interest 
paid monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually as de 
sired. Send for our free booklet“ C.’ 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $300,000.00 
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i e An 
ina ncing Enterprise 
| A practical book by Francis Cooper, telling how money 


is secured for enterprises. Capitalization, prospectus 
writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 





‘The only successful work on promotion, Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31,229 Broadway,N.Y. 


JUST INTEREST — K 


We pay you a just amount of in 
terest for your money We pay 
6 per cent. upon a plan four 
teen years old and of unin 
peachable reliability. Write 
at once for booklet 4 


Equitable Banking and 
Loan Co., Macon, Ga 


p~WESTINGHOUSE— 


Convertible, $1000, 5 per cent. Bonds, 

pay over 5 3-4 per cent. at present, N. 7 

Stock Exchange Prices. Write for details. 
Security Investment Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Capital and Surplus $8,598,000 







































GN TM DEPSTS=IN DEMAND DEDOSTS 55% 


Our Institution is unique in its strength and safety. 
We are legally compelled to maintain 75% our 
(non-negotiable) mortgage securities in the hands of 
Trustee for the depositors’ protection. We pay 5 and 

* on demand and time deposits. Write for booklet. 


ASSN 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Issues unequalled policies protecting against 
loss of income due to any accident or disease, 
at small monthly premiums. Write for cir- 
culars. Agents Wanted. 


GEORGIA STATE BLDG & LOAN 


- SAVANNAH CA.‘ 


















'@ > Finished Pr tly by Experts. 
KODAK FILM Finished Promptly by Buperte 


One roll devel 


ed Vel 
order 


x Prints from b negatives, 
Grade Work. Write and 

ROBERT JOHNSTON, 
Kodaks and Supplies, Expert Photo-Finishing, 
12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Highest Sauvple print. 











Geergia School of 








Technology 


An engineering institute of the highest 
rank in the heart of the progressive South. 
Advanced courses in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Textile, Mining and Civil Engi- 

a neering, Engineering 

A ” Chemistry and 
‘ = Chemistry. 
{| Extensive and 
new equipment 
of Shop, Mill, 
Laboratories, 
etc. 

The demand 
for the School’s 
graduates is 
much greater 
than the sup- 
ply. 
Dormitories. 

Cost rea- 

sonable. 
Climate un- 
surpassed. 


























For illus- 
trated 
catalog, 

address 

4 K.G.Matheson, A. M., LL.D., 


President 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















7a 
WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school : Master educators, com- 
plete equipment, enthusiasm. A great record in preparing 
boys for college. Laboratories, manual training. Superb 





dining hall. Adequately equipped infirmary. ‘The new 
“(Megaron" contains a noble recreation hall and a big swim- 
ming pool. Gymnasium. Cinder track. Oval. Eight tennis 
courts. Gymnastics for good health, not for mere strength. 


74th year begins Sept. 10th, 1907. Illustrated catalogue. 
D.W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 








Evanston Classical School 


An ideal school fo: girls located in 
Chicago’s most exclusive suburb— 12 miles 
from the city. Within «asy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions 
for which Chicago is famed. Ciultured 
instructors. Delightful home life. Refined 
associations. Social advantages whole- 
some. French and German by native 
teachers. Music, Art, Elocution, Swedish 
System of Gymnastics. Preparatory, Cer- 
tificate and College Courses. Our catalog 
outlines our methods and the advantages 
to be obtained here. Write for it to-day. 
Address 

MRS. ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Principal, 

625 University Place, Evanston, Ill. 

















ty Military Academy 

: ‘ Columbia, Tenn. 
One of the best equipped Military Schools 
in the country. Splendid buildings ; campus 
of 67 acres; every means of recreation, 
pleasure, and physical development. 
Individual instruction. Students prepared 
for any college or for business. 

For catalogue address 
Columbia Military Academy. 


The Winona Academy 


FOR BOYS WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


Prepares for best colleges and universities. Location in the Winona 
Assembly Park gives the benefit of educational and inspiring in- 
fluences of the great Assembly. Clear spring water and pure air 
in an elevated region make the place unusually healthful. All 
outdoor sports under best direction. Ideal home life and moral 
environment. Three courses. Tuition $300. Don't decicte the school 
question for your boy before writing for catalogue of this school. 


Address Box 1306. H.E. DUBOIS, Prin. S.C. DICKEY, Pres. 
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| In this connection it is interesting to see 
| to what large amounts small sums of mone 
| can grow when put into savings-banks. 

a parent will put aside five cents every 
| day, $1.50 a month, and deposit it in a 
| savings-bank, at the end of ten years it 
| will amount to $222.56 in principal and 
interest. The sum of ten cents, saved 
every day and put into a savings-bank, at 
compound interest, will te $445.36 
in ten years. The sum of fifteen cents, by 
the same process of savings and deposited 
in a savings-bank, will roll up to $668.18 in 
ten years; while twenty cents a day, in 
ten years, will represent the neat sum of 
$890.99. 

All this results from the fact that money 
works all the time if you will only put it 
out to work for you. Here is an interesting 
example: 

One hundred years ago a man in a small 
town in Massachusetts left one hundred 
dollars to be divided between the Con- 

tional Church and the town school 

d. Ifa division of the bequest had been 
made at the time the will was probated 
each one of the beneficiaries would have 
received fifty dollars. But the man who 
left the money was a New Englander with 
all a New Englander’s money sense, so he 
stipulated that the money should remain 


finicky graduates turned up their noses and 
sneezed at his stewardship. But the dinner 
as a whole was edible. At the freshman 
table it even inspired the exuberant sing- 
ing of the fraternity song. Taken for all 
in all, this makeshift meal was far better 
than many I have eaten in Memorial Hall, 
and cost the students less. And it went 
off with a gusto of comradeship beyond the 
| power of any high-salaried chef to inspire. 
| The life of the women, I was told, is of a 
| higher social quality than that of the men, 
| and higher than that of the women in most 
of the other coeducationalinstitutions. The 
majority of the young men of leisure and 
means still go East to college, while the 
women of the State universities are wag | 
from local rural communities. The hig 
standard of instruction at Chicago in polite 
learning attracts young women of the best 
traditions in the city, and to some extent 
from the entire West and South. Chicago 
was fortunate, moreover, in having, for its 
first Dean of women, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
whose large and dignified ideal—‘‘the 
union of learning with the fine art of liv- 
ing’’—gave permanent character to the 
women’s halls. 

It is the settled policy of the authori- 
ties to lessen the mingling of the sexes both 
socially and in the classroom—in President 
Harper's phrase, to segregate them. As 
in most universities, coeducation had its 
origin in an economic necessity—it in- 
creased the number of students and avoided 
duplicating the instruction. 





Coeducation and Matrimony 


As the funds of the university permit, 
the sexes are to be separated, and espe- 
cially in the earlier years. Theoretically 
there is much to be said for comradeshi 
between youths and maidens, but, practi- 
cally, it is said at Chicago to have 
worked ill in both directions. On one 
hand it forces the Faculty to exert its 
influence against undergraduate engage- 
ments, and on the other it encourages 
bachelorhood. One unmarried graduate 
relates that he had deep tribulations while 
in college in the effort to make his fraternity 
pay its coal bills before giving dances. 
Another, also unmarried, alleges that he 
lost the illusion necessary to matrimony 
by crawling into a sweater for an early 
lecture and seeing the girls with whom he 
had romantically danced into the small 
hours of the night before, heavy-eyed and 
hastily dressed. 

President Harper had all a Yale man’s 
love of athletic victory, and a shrewd sense 
of its value in attracting students. At the 
great games a prominent box was always 
reserved for him, and usually another be- 
side it in which he managed to land the 
most distinguished personalities of the 
hour. Long after he was too ill to sit in the 
open, he witnessed contests from a window 
> a gymnasium overlooking the athletic 

eld. 

In A. Alonzo Stagg, double hero of the 
baseball and football fields as a Yale under- 
graduate, and later a paid coach, President 





out at compound interest fer a hundred 
years before it was divided. 

The time limit expired the other day 
and it was found that the original hun- 
dred dollars had grown to the imposing 
sum of $19,431.72. As a result of this 
New Englander’s foresight, the town got 


enough money to build an addition to the | 


schoolhouse and the church got enough to 
repair the old edifice and pay the minister’s 


ary. 

Thus, through the medium of the sav- 
ings-bank, the opportunity is presented to 
everybody to amass a sum of money which 
may be used for investment, for the edu- 
cation of children or for provision for old 


e. 

In nearly every State there are savings- 
banks, the investment of whose funds is 
regulated by law and thus safeguarded. 
If you happen to live in a community 
where there are no savings-banks, you can 
send your deposit by mail to the nearest 
savings-bank. Banking by mail has come 
to be a regular feature of the big banking 
institutions of this kind, especially in 
New York City. One bank there has 
started a special department for the sol- 
diers and sailors of our national defense 
and receives deposits from them from all 
parts of the world. 


Which College for the Boy? | 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Harper found a Cay of consummate 
craft. With an eleven of slender Y. M. 
C. A. men he once scored against his alma 
mater; and he has been no less successful 
with the sparse material of this new city 
university. A few years ago he had the 
problem of meeting an eleven from Michi- 
gan which even he regarded as uncon- 

uerable. He trained his team to play a 

efensive game only, in the hope of pulling 
off a tie at ae to nothing. His men 
checked their mighty opponents in every 
one of their repertory of plays, and by the 
most fortunate of accidents succeeded in 
forcing the fullback to a safety, so that they 
won by the score of two to nothing. 


Athletics and Advertising 


In the East there was much discussion over 
the fact that Stagg, though by virtue of his 
office a professional, once played on the 
Chicago eleven—which made not only his 
own team, but those who played against it, 
technically professionals. The answer of 
the West is characteristic. Without him 
the team of the new university would have 
been too weak to deserve to meet its 
rivals—which was why no objection was 
made. The incident happened in the fall 
of 1892, and has long been forgotten. 

The question of importing paid athletes 
is, however, a live wire, to be handled with 
care. The East has had its periods of 
iniquity, and is even now none too virtu- 
ous. The West, with its lack of athletic 
standards and traditions, and its exuber- 
ant delight in success, was ripe for all evil 
influences. At all the great universities, it 
is said, promising material was, until lately, 
eagerly competed for and liberally paid for. 
In many universities, members of the 
Faculties connived at the traffic, and even 
assisted in it; but I have every reason to 
believe that, contrary to the general belief, 
the Faculty of the University of Chicago in 
general, and Stagg in particular, kept their 
skirts uncommonly clean. When athletes 
were imported it was by irresponsible 
graduates. 

To-day the checks against professional- 
ism are not less rigid in the West than in 
the East. No man is allowed to compete 
until he has been in good standing an en- 
tire year, and he cannot compete more 
than three years all told. For the present, 
athletics in the West are pure. 

Stagg’s position is far different from that 
of the paid coach, or even of the one-man 
instructor in athletics. Physical culture 
is a part of the curriculum. The student 
may choose whatever exercise he likes and 
is fitted for, but he must take ten ‘‘ majors” 
of some sort or he does not qualify for his 
degree. The ideal of the university, which 
Stagg has repeatedly voiced, is that no man 
shall graduate who has not learned to do at 
least some one thing for the health of his 
body. Here, again, forethought has done 
what it can to correct the tendencies nat- 
ural to a city university. 

The most wholesome form of athletic 
competition, it is Eg wn conceded, is 
that between rival factions within the 
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A boy 

who has had a 
preparatory course 
of study at a military 
school has a decided advantage 
when he enters college or business 
life. He’s stronger physically, more 
self-reliant, more effective, and is 
better able to accomplish things. 

inthe preparation of boys for college 
or business life, no school presents 
better advantages than Culver. Its 
course is unique and it appeals espe- 
cially to all active, wide-awake boys. 
Its military equipment is second only 
to that of West Point. 
: A beautifully illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing many of the interesting features 
of this great military school, will 
free upon request. Address 
THE SUPERINTENDENT, Culver, 

(On Lake Maxinkuckee.) 
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e Military 
Chamberlain instine 
ali Randolph, N. Y. 

* | a be: ate A high-grade preparatory mili- 


tary school for boys and young 
men. One of the Regent's Acad- 
emies of the University of the 
State of New York. Admits to 
leading Universities. Sulstan- 
tial brick buildings on a magnifi- 
centsite. Boys from 12 years old 
and upwards received. Limited 
to 100 Cadets. The routine and 
associations of this school, with 
its superior equipment and un- 
surpassed location, appeal alike 
to earnest boys and earnest teachers. Moral, mental and 
physical development receive the fullest attention. The In- 
stitution is endowed, making the cost low in comparison with 
the same advantages elsewhere, and has the most valuable 
property of any of the private military schools in the State of 
New York. Annual charge $350.00. Fifty-seventh year begins 
September 23d, 1907. For illustrated catalogue address the 


Commanding Officer, Randolph, N. Y. ——_— 


Chicago College of 
3880 Dental Surgery 


Located in the center of the great Medical 
College and Hospital District of Chicago with 
plentiful material for Clinics, an invaluable ad- 
vantage to students of this institution. Equi 
ment complete, including every modern appli- 
ance known in Dentistry. Highest standards 
maintained and every possible advantage offered. 
The best evidence of our thoroughness and 
painstaking care in every branch is evidenced by 
our 2,800 graduates, most of whom aretoday suc- 
cessful practitioners, many having attained great 
prominence in their chosen calling. You owe 
it to yourself and your future to Investigate 
thoroughly before deciding. Catalog seut Free. 


Address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S., Dean 
760 W. Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. = 


E TH, EF. L IMILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Fifty 


miles from Washing- 
ton. Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government 
Academies. Able faculty. 
Thorough instruction. Indi- 
vidualattention. Excellent 
record for 43 years. Charges 
$275. For illustrated catalog 
and information, address 


ox Col. WM. M. KEMPER, Supt. 
WARRENTON. VIRGINIA 


Montclair Academy 


(Formerly Montclair Military Academy) 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


20th year under the present headmaster. Montclair has 
gradually developed a new idea in military training, which 
is explained in our Special Booklet. This booklet and 
“ Your Boy and Our School” will prove invaluable to parents 
no matter where their sons are educated. Both books on 


request. JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place. 
NEw YORK, Chappaqua, Westchester County. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute. 4m 


for boys and girls under Society of Friends. 37th year. College 
Preparatory, Commercial, Manual Training and Special Courses. 
32 miles from New York. Modern buildings. 40 acres. 600 feet 
elevation. $250 to $375 a year. Separate residence for young 
children. Address for catalogue CHAS. R. BLENIS, Supt., Box L 
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Newfngland | 
CoNSERVATORY 
"att OF MUSIC "2" 


BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 










To bea student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country. 


_ Situated in Boston, the acknowledged mu- 
sic center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary 
to a musical education. 


Reciprocal relations established with Har- 
vard University afford pupils special ad- 
vantages for literary study. 










Every department under special masters. 
Class or private instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Composition, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniinent. 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one 
year, The Normal Department trains for 
intelligent and practical teaching in conform- 
ity with Conservatory Methods. 












A number of free violin scholarships avail- 
able for 1907. 


The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences, and the 
daily associations are invaluable advantages 
to the music student. Graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 








RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 












Ithaca High-School 1907 College Entrance Ciass 


“CORNELL?S et’ 


“ My acquaintance with the preparatory schools 

of the United States leads me to believe that the 

Ithaca High School stands in the very front rank.” 
—J.G. SCHURMAN, President, Cornell University. 

This school gets students from nearly every county in 

N.Y. State, every state in the Union, and from nearly 
every country. It is thoroughly equipped — libraries, 
laboratories, etc.— employs only teachers of proved suc 
cess. In recent years it has won 96 State and 28 University 
scholarships, and has the distinction of having prepare: 
nearly 1000 students for various colleges. Special classes 
for State scholarship work. Has gymnasium, 7-acre 
athletic field, on which are 2 football fields, 3 baseball 
diamonds, 6 tennis courts, 2 basket-ball courts, etc. 

Both sexes. Enter any time. Tuition $100. 

For catalogue, address 


F. D. BOYNTON, D. Pd., Principal, 
294 N. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N.Y. 











Staunton Military Académy 
An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


325 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
sion. Largest Private Academy 
in the South, Boys from 10 to 
20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Goverument 
Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level ; pure bracing 
mountain air of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring waters. 
Military training develops obedience, 
health, manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and athletic park. Daily drills. Boys 
from homes of retinement only desired. 
Personal individual instruction by our 
Tutorial System. Academy 
forty-seven years old. New $75,000 barracks, full 
equipment, absolutely fire-proof. Charges $360. Handsome 
catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN Wm. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Grand River Institute, 


AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest board- 

ing school in Ohio. Co-educational. College Preparatory, Music, 

Business andl Art Courses. Large endowment. Tuition, room 

and board only $130 per. ear. For catalogue, address 
oO. J. LUETHI, Prin., Drawer 


KIRKWOOD MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Located at Kirkwood, Mo. Twenty-sixth year. Home Military 
School for forty boys. Strong corps of teachers; attractive home 
influences; individual training; each boy's needs carefully met; 
moral character developed and strengthened; prepares for busi- 
ness and college; every place filled last year; Ten vacancies now. 
Tuition reasonable. Col. Edward A. Haight, A. M. & Supt. 


Jordan Hall, a Military School for Boys 
In the Beautiful and Historic Champlain Valley 
Prepares for Harvard, Yale, and all Scientific Schools. ‘The most 
healthful climate, the best physical training, elegant mansion 
home. Eight teachers, forty-five boys. New catalogue free. 


C. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. Albans, Vermont 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 
chanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Very small classes. 
Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, scientifi 

school and business. Yousg boys in separate buikling. 
Address Dr. G. H.White, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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| university, in that it engages the largest 


number of men in sport least likely to tend 
to notoriety and animosity. It is here that 
the English universities, with their twenty 
distinct colleges, have their most enviable 
advantage. If ever the Chicago halls de- 


velop in sufficient size and number all the | 


essential features of the English system 
will obtain. Already an intelligent effort 
has been made in this direction. The 
university is divided for athletic purposes 
on the basis of the Schools of Science, Arts, 
2 yes oy etc. It is to the development 
of active home contests, and not to arbi- 
trary abolishments, which they have often 
futilely attempted, that the Faculty may 
look to hope to minimize the evil effects 
of the great games. 

Architecturally, the somewhat mechan- 
ical origin of the university has been wholly 
fortunate. What is bad in institutions 
sooner or later perishes, but bad buildings 
are a permanent offense. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that through all the period of 
their greatest expansion the peed «weno 
of the Eastern universities has been mon- 
strous. Harvard and Yale suffer from 
what Charles Eliot Norton used to call the 
plague of Romanesque. And there is that 
worse plague of pseudo-Gothic. It was not 
until the era of the University of Chicago 
that we discovered the true style of 
academic architecture—genuine residen- 
tial Gothic. And Chicago had the further 
advantage of being able to plan a complete 
university as a uniform and consistent 
whole. The site is flat and the buildings 
are of necessity somewhat crowded; but 
the latest acquisitions of land have been 
shrewdly made on the farther side of the 
Midway, thus virtually incorporating into 
the site of the university a pleasance six 
hundred feet wide. 

The most recently erected buildings are 
positively and memorably beautiful. They 
are copies or close imitations of master- 
age of the English universities made by 

r. Coolidge, of the Boston firm of Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge. The Law School 
has of necessity wandered rather far 
from the chapel of Trinity, Cambridge. 
To a layman’s eye, at least, the tower, 
though simple and forcible, lacks the re- 
finement and: the spirituality of the tower 
of Magdalen, Oxford. But the hall is a 
faithful copy of that of Christ Church, 
Oxford, while the interior of Reynolds 
Club is an original creation of astonishing 
richness and beauty. 

Editor’s Note — This is the second of a series of 
articles on American Colleges by Mr. Corbin. 


THE SOLDAN’S 
NAVIGATOR 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“It’s likely,” said Morgan. ‘‘ You ought 
to have a pretty handsome pay-day, sir.” 

‘That boat’s a long time,’ said Lewis. 

He went forward to the forecastle, with 
Morgan at his side, and found four or five 
d there, watching. They made 
room for him hastily. 

‘Can you see anything of her?” he asked. 

One of them grunted. ‘‘Last we see of 
her, sir, she was shakin’ out her royals,” he 
said. 

“‘Shaking out her royals!’ repeated 
Lewis incredulously. 

“Ts.” 

Morgan uttered an oath and smacked his 
thigh. 

“Done!” he cried furiously. ‘‘That’s 
what come of telling ’em about the small- 
She’s took the weather gauge and 

eft us.” 

‘“‘The dirty cowards!’’ exclaimed Lewis, 
as the trick dawned on him. He turned on 
the men with a spasm of energy. ‘Lee 
main-brace,” he roared. ‘‘I’ll run the beg- 
gars down, if I chase ’em to Cardiff.” 

He rushed them to the braces and worked 
the brig on to the wind again. Something 
of his wrath and his spirit ignited the men; 
they snatched the yards round savagely, 
and “beefed” them taut up to the long ber 
of sailors at urgent work. The night had 
come down ‘anrk and threatening; already 
half a dozen squalls darkened the horizon 
to windward. Lewis ran up to the poop 
and looked at it. When he turned his eyes 
inboard, Morgan was at his elbow. 

‘‘What she can’t carry she may drag,” 
said Lewis. ‘‘Set your lower and topmast 
stuns’]s.” 

“Now?” queried Morgan. ‘‘She’l] never 
stand it, sir.” 
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This school isthe boy’s opportunity. 




















were founded solely to help amt 
are practical and up-to-date. Eve 
of the latest type and pattern. 


to-day fur circulars and all information. 


WC: C. DICKEY, President, Winona Technical Institute, 1513 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis, ae. J 


‘Boys to Learn Trades 


The School That Gives the Boy a Chance 


Quicker 


the boy with a trade. I 
COURSES : earn while he Jearns. 
Foundry and more thorough tha 
Printing apprenticeship. Good pay- 
Eder ing positions await all 
Civil, Electrical and | graduates. Make 
Mechanical Engineering} up your mind 
Painting to learn a 
Coo trade. 
Machine Trades 
Pharmacy 
Library Schools 
and Others 


funds, special arrangements can be made for 
enrollment without immediate outlay. The 


Winona Technical Institute 


This is a wonderful opportunity open to all go-ahead boys. 



























There is a future for 
Te can learn here and 


n an 
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Any boy over 
sixteen can 
enter. Liberal 
contributions 
from men of wealth, 
and the support of large manu- 
facturers who need trained help 
make low tuition possible. very 
boy is given a chance. If he lacks 


Trade Schools of 


itious American boys earn good wages. Methods of teaching 
ry facility is offered stuclents in the use of tools and machinery 


Take full advantage of it by writing 
Address 











Kemper Military School 


Boonville, 
Missouri 


A home school for boys, of unusually complete equipment. Buildings 
modern. Home department unsurpassed. Expensive building for 
ical culture, « 


ontaining fine gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alley 


lery for target practice, etc. 


phys- 
s, gal- 


Beautiful grounds of 30 acres, with ball 


field, athletic tracks, tennis courts and lake. Full last year. Patronage 


from 19 States, Mexico and Canada. Army officer detailed to scl 


vol by 


President. Rated in highest class by War Dept. Recognized preparatory 


school for Missouri State University and all leading colleges. F« 


r cata- 


logue address Col.T. A. JOHNSTON, Supt., 726 3d St., Boonville, Mo, 











Miami Military Institute | 


Germantown, Ohio, (near Dayton). 
Individual instruction. Commandant detailed by Secre- 
tary of War. Faculty of ten ; capacity 54 Cadets. Offers 
courses leading to baccalaureate degrees, Gymnasium 


Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President. 


CLARK COLLEGE 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL.D., President 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Three year course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium, For 


information address R, C. BENTLEY, Dean. 





. . 
The Birmingham School 
For Girls. A Girls’ School in an invigorating 
mountain climate. For full information, address | 


A. R. Grier, Mgr., Birmingham, Pa., Main Line, P.R. R. 








For Young Men and 
Eastern College Women. In beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, D. ¢ 

College, Normal, Preparatory, Business. Con- 
servatory advantages in Music, Art, Elocution 
Students from 23 States. Yearly rates $190. 
i J.8. GRUVER, A. M., Prest., Front Royal, Va. 


-—CAZENOVIA SEMINARY 


College preparatory and 











Co-educational boarding school. 
business courses. Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Lake. §250per year. For catalogue, adress 


F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Lit. D., Box 908, Cazenovia, N.Y. 
Pa A new site 


The Yeates School Lancaster, Pa. csi. 


Line P. R. New \ mile 











cin- 
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der track (220 yds. straight), New gym. (with swimming px 
golf, tennis, rifle range, canoeing, swimming on our own grounr's 
Complete scientific and classical preparatory course. Send for 


illustrated Kegister. 


F. GARDINER, A. M. (Harvard) 


FERRY HAL 





Lake Forest, Ulinois 
Thirty-ninth Year. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory anc Junior college. 
Certificate acimits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, et« Art, music, 
domestic science, physical training. Beautiful location, home 
care. For catalogue and book of views address 


MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 401. 


Blees Military Academy 
MACON, MO. $600,000 plant. Modern, fireproof buildings, 
especially designed for College preparatory, Business and Physical 
training. 15 Instructors for 110 boys. 

Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL. B., A. M., 
Box 114, Macon, Missouri, (West Point '80) Sup't 
We Can Help 


WHAT SCHOOL? vou Deciae 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without arge 
(State kind of school.) American Schoo! & College Agency 
1040,41 Park Row, New York,or, 340 Manhattan Bidg.,Chicago 








New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
teachers of Physical 


I'wo years’ course for preparing 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 





rhe Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Ave., ob y Pestiens in public ar a private scl mg 
and « s procured for teachers. Parents advised about sc} s 


Write for particulars. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 


LI B E RT LIBERTY, MO. 


14 miles from Kansas City. Highest grade in Letters, 

Sciences, Art. Unusually strong faculty. 

American Mozart Conservatory. C. M, Williams, Pres. 
An Emerson Piano as prize in May Festival Contest 
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y Ladies’ College 





CHEVY CHASE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of ten acres. 
New Auditorium and Gymnasium. Special advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. Healthful loca- 
tion and pure artesian water. ‘Terms reasonable. Address 


8. N. BARKER, Lock Drawer 841, Washington, D. C. 


FREEHOLD, New Jersey. 


New Jersey Military Academy 
Prepares for college or business. Special depart 

ment in separate building for quite young boys. 
Con. C. J. Wricut, A.M.,, Principal. 











F. MENEFEE, President, 3rd and T Streets, N. E. Washington, D. C. 


An ideal school for girls and young women, 
located on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within 
the National Capital Surrounded and within 
easy reach of the many and varied educational 


institutions for which Washington is famed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 


associations; sight seeing systematized; social ad 
vantages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate 
and College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. 
Catalogue on request. 











Prepares for the best. 
associates. 
and shady lawns, for 
for nice boys. Apply 


Missouri Military 
Academy 


Perfect health. 


Educates the whole boy. Slights nothing. Choice 
Lovely roo-acre Campus, with lake and stream 

all kinds of manly sports. The ideal school-home 
early. Col.W. D. FONVILLE, Box A-5, Mexico, Mo. 























MEMORIAL HALL 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


A school in the country. Eight new granite buildings. 
Park, woods, garden and athletic fields, 160 acres. A lofty 
site on the Susquehanna. The equipment cost $1,000,000. 

Preparation for college, technical school, or business. 
Manual training, A college course of two years. Twenty- 
eight teachers. Accommodations for 200 boys. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, quarter mile cinder track, 
golf links, football, baseball, tennis. Physical Director. 

Ann harge is $700, with a_ reduction of $100 to 
Maryland boys. Scholar ws of $300 each awarded on 
admission examination. fon begins September 
19th. For catalogue, address 
FRANCIS RANSOM LANE, A.M.,M.D., Director, 
Box 510, Port Deposit, Maryland. 



























Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 








College for Women and Preparatory School 
for Girls. Regular and Elective Courses. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, a society devoted exclusively to educa- 
tional work. Exceptional opportunities for 
the study of Music and Art. Spacious build- 
ings, located in a beautiful park of 65 acres. 
Outdoor exercises—tennis, croquet, basket 
ball, rowing, etc. Catalogue upon application. 



















e Siilitary Institute 





Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 

The purpose of this school —study, drill, 
recreation, associations —is to develop 
strong, manly character. Courses prepare 
for Colleze, Technical School, or Business. 
22nd year under present management. No 
compromise on tobacco, liquor, or hazing. 
Summer camp in Canada. 

Write for our illustrated book, which 
describes our methods. 
i. Vv. L. H. Landon, A. M., D.D., Principal. 
Major T, D. Landon, Commandant. 


Ohio Military Institute 


Location. 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet 
above sea level in a wholesome cultured community. 
Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to 
academic training, Lower School for younger boys. 
Advantages. Individual attention, Certificates admit to 
many colleges — Graduates in both government academies. 
Health and Strength. Healthful situation. Athletics 
and physical training under intelligent direction. For 
A. M. Henshaw, Commandant, 
Box 22, College Hill, Ohio. 
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GEM CITY 
Business 
College 


Quincy, Ill. 
20 experienced teachers; 1400 
students; $100,000 school 
building, Shorthand, Type 
writing, Bookkeeping, 64- 
page illustrated catalog free. 
D. L. MUSSELMAN, Pres. 
51 Mugselman Building, Quincy, Ill. C 
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A Future in Farming 


The two years'course of practical and scientific instruction in agri- 
culture given at the WINONA AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE 
provides a young man with an earning capacity equal to the best of 
the trades or professions. Scientific farming pays. The course at 
Winona includes Agriculture, Horticulture, Animal Industry, 
Dairyiag, Fruit Growing, Forestry, Irrigation and every branch of 
practical farming. Instructors are men of wide experience and all 
graduates of the best Agricultural Colleges. Tuition and expenses 
very low. Attractive farm life combined with fine School and L.ab- 
oratory facilities. Fall term opens Sept. 30th. Write for Catalogue. 


J.C, BRECKENRIDGE, Dean, Box 1205, Winona Lake, Indiana 


Electrical Engineering 


is the most profitable and fascinating of modern pro- 
fessions. We teach it practically in our new seven-story 
building, having an electrical equipment costing $65,000. 





Write TO-DAY for superbly illustrated book, telling what 
we teach, how we teach it and the great pecuniary rewards 
that follow the pursuit of the electrical professions. 
NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOLS 
Department “E,” 30sWest 17th Street, New York 








The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols. Stu- 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau ails self-supporting students. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Lewis roared at him. ‘‘Set ’em, you 
dog,’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You want me to kick 
you down the ladder?”’ 

He walked on the man, and Morgan gave 
way. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he said, and went to 
carry out the order. 

If she had heeled during the day, now 
she wallowed. Two men had all they could 
do to manage the wheel, and Lewis kept 
the rest busy rigging preventer gear to take 
the abnormal strain which each successive 
squall put upon the rigging. He took in 
his royals and reefed topgallants, for, in the 
day of the Soldan, canvas came in inch by 
inch and all but the smallest kites were 
fitted with reefbands. The brig stood the 
rush gallantly; it was such ships that 
made proud captains and loyal sailors. 
From the break of the poop to the cathead 
her lee topsides were under and she was 
spooning in the water with her bows with- 
out intermission. Lewis felt the heave of 
her under him as she traveled with a thrill; 
the canvas boomed mightily in his ears and 
its voice was like a great anthem of effort. 
The wind sang in the rigging with the 
shriek of baresark warriors. 

Lewis was counting on the probability 
that the captain of the Vavasour would 
also be crowding on sail, and when, at 
last, the vehement night gave place toa 
vicious, stormy day, with a high sea run- 
ning and the wind thickening up to a five- 
man gale, he blessed his guess. For the 
Vavasour lay up to windward about five 
miles away, making heavy weather of it 
but still hanging on to her canvas. To run 
alongside was now no longer to be thought 
of; the big py had filched the weather 
gauge during the night, and besides, the 
sea put the manceuvre out of the question. 

organ, bundled in his stained oilskins, 
shook a timber fist at her from the poop. 

“Roll, you tinker!” he gritted through 
his teeth. ‘‘I wouldn’t be as scared as you 
are, not for a public house and two pounds 
a week.” 

‘‘He isn’t as scared as he’s going to be,” 
Lewis said grimly. ‘‘I’ll stick to him till it 
blows over, and then we'll board.” 

‘Will you?” asked Morgan quickly. 

‘‘T will,” answered Lewis. ‘‘It’s piracy, 
but I’d do it if it was arson.” 

Old Morgan touched his cap. ‘‘ You can 
count on this crowd, sir,’”’ he said persua- 
sively. ‘“‘The hands is saying that the 
right thing to do is get a navigator off her 
and then set her alight.” 

Lewis laughed. ‘‘I won’t go so far as 
that,” he said. ‘‘But I'll hammer that 
captain to a pulp.” 

All that day the wind grew, and the 
barometer bao gen evil. The Vavasour 
surrendered to the weather early and 
furled her topgallants, and the Soldan 












Cook 
Without Fire 


75% of the Family Food — Save 75% on Fuel 
Bills— Save 75% Time and Trouble 
— Food 75% Better Cooked 


OU can do all this—and more—and keep COOL while 
doing it— with the CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER — 
the ideal adjunct to the regular kitchen stove or range. 

Every kitchen should contain a CHATHAM FIRELESS 
COOKER —the greatest labor-saving — fuel-saving — 
and trouble-saving device known in the preparation of 
the daily meals. ‘Take any one of a hundred different 
Foods that are boiled —steamed—or stewed. Heat them thor- 
oughly on the regular range for a few minutes—then put them 
into an air-tight compartment of the CHATHAM FIRELESS 
COOKER —and they will continue to cook until thoroughly 
done, without any further time —trouble—or fuel. No danger of burning or boiling dry — no waste 
of the natural flavor of the food in steam. All of thenutriment is retained in the food, which is 
cooked to a tenderness unattainable by any other method of cooking. These things you can do witha 


MANSON CAMPBELL, 
President, 
The Manson Campbell 
Company, Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Chatham, Ontario. 


July 20, 1907 





saluted her prudence by —— a pair | 


of breeches to the foretruck. 


follow suit, for the brig had commenced to 
labor. Morgan and Lewis snatched alter- 
nate naps on the locker in the chart-house, 
each waking the other with news of the 
Vavasour and of the weather. By night 
the gale had arrived in earnest, and the 
hands were turned to snug her down. 

They rode out the night comfortably 
enough, with only a close-reefed spanker 
and spencer showing, and the watches were 
able to get the sleep they needed. When 
Lewis came on deck at midnight to relieve 
Morgan, the wind was tremendous, but the 
little brig, now hove to, was riding as dry 
as a chip. 

“D’ye think, sir,” roared Morgan in 
Lewis’ ear, ‘‘as that feller’ll try to set 
tops’ls and pull out durin’ the night?” 

‘‘He may,” shouted Lewis in reply. 
“But I doubt if he’ll risk his masts.” 

Morgan slouched off, and Lewis supposed 
he had gone below. But he was back again 
in a minute or two, with his sou’wester in 
his hand and a demeanor of some embar- 
rassment. 

‘What is it?”’ asked Lewis. The con- 
versation had to be carried on in shouts to 
master the wind. 

‘Beggin’ yer pardon, sir,’”’ bawled Mor- 
gan diffidently,‘‘ but, knowin’ you and likin’ 
your style, I was thinkin’ I’d be glad to 
take you by the hand and d—n the small- 
pox ! ” 

He stuck out his hand, hard like the hoof 
of a horse, and Lewis wrung it. 

‘‘And if you was wantin’ to look in the 
binnacle, sir, I’ve passed the word to the 
hands,”’ said the old sailor, and off he rolled 
to his bunk. 

At four Lewis was relieved, and at six 
old Morgan came and called him. The old 


ut in the | 
afternoon ordinary sanity compelled her to | 





and I can PROVE it. 


it or any more attention to it. 

Then —after the thirty days’ test —if you're 
NOT pleased with it in every way —if it hasn’t won 
its way into your favor and convinced you that you 
don't want to keep house without it— you can send 
it back to us — we'll pay all the transportation charges 
both ways and refund every cent of your money — 
so the test won't cost you a single penny. 

The CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER will 
pay for itself many times over in a year from the 
price of the fuel it saves —to say nothing of the 
tine—trouble—and inconvenience. The 
CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER does away 
with the unpleasantness of hot weather cook- 
ing. It gives the housewife time to do other 
things instead of watching the food being cooked. 

A hundred recipes of things to be cooked in 
the CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER — at 
a saving of 75% in fuel — is sent with every 
COOKER. Many wholesome and dainty © 
foods can he prepared with this Cooker at 
very little expense. t® 

Will you send for my booklet “Cooking {7 
Without Fire’’— together with price—selling 
plan—and a few other things every house- 
wife wants to have? These are all FREE — 
and I'll send them to you for the askiag. 
Just drop a postal card to-day and address 
me personally. 


MANSON CAMPBELL, Pres., 


The Manson Campbell 
Company, Ltd., 


' 
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CHATHAM 
Fireless Cooker 


Will you Ze¢ me prove it—to YOU? Will you let me send you a CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER 
by express, all charges prepaid — to use in your kitchen for a month — FRE 
make for it — but to prove to your entire satisfaction that it pleases you and that you wouldn't be without it under any circumstances. 
I want to do just that—send you a CHATHAM FIRELESS COOKER on a thirty days’ free test. 
I want you to prepare your meals on it —see what a great fuel — time —and trouble-saver it is —see how convenient it is to 
simply heat the food and then put it away in the FIREI.ESS and leave it until thoroughly done — without another thought about 
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£ — asa test?—not only to prove every claim we 

























98 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Dept. 98, Topeka, Kan. 


Canadian trade on these Cookers can be supplied from our Chatham Factories, at Chatham, Ont. 
Canadians please address me at Chatham for booklet and other printed matter. 


Dept. 98, Chatham, Ont. 














BENDER’S | 


A Clean Soap Liquid Toilet 


Soap is strictly individual Soap — Abso- 


lutely pure, clean, econom- 













ical, convenient and sanitary. 


BENDER'S 
LIQUID 
Toilet Soap 


Fresh unused soap at each 
using. Supplied from the 
Patented Holder or Sprinkle Top 
On sale at drug and department stores. 
Write for illustrated booklet giving full 









Bottle. 












Pats. 
Pend. 









information as to its uses and advantages. 

| Bender Mfg. Co., 53614 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Die. Bare 
r H.P. Engine 

W Swiftest,most powerful, efficient and re- 

liable engine of its sizeonearth. Drives 

versible, easy to install and operate. 

Catalog Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene 


With Accessories and 
Canoe, Rowboat,or 14to 20 ft. Launch, 
FREE orAlcohol Soldunder5-Year Guarantee. 


MARINE ENGINE } 5 
Boat Fittings, $39.90 
with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. Re- 
BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO., Dept. 17, Detroit, Mich. 





ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 


Women succeed as well as men. Estab. 1895. 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
‘ 67 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A College or Conservatory 
Education Without Cost 


To the young man or young woman 
who desires an education of any sort 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers the opportunity to realize his or 
her ambition. In return for one or 
two hours’ work each day we will pay 
your expenses in any college, musical 
conservatory or business college in the 
country. More than a thousand of these 
scholarships have already beenawarded. 








There is nothing competitive about 
the plan. In return for a stated 
amount of work we pay all your ex- 
penses in any educational institu- 
tion which you may prefer. You 
select the course; we pay the bills. 
A postal card asking for information 
will bring full details. 


Educational Bureau 


The Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 














$513.00 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $135.00 


is the result of the operation of one 
of our Kox Ball Alleys in Sullivan, Ind. 








(Patented) 9 @ 
fie 








Here is your opportunity to start a BIG PAYING BUSINESS with 
small capital. BOX BALLis the NEW Bowling Game. Not agam- 






‘ EARN $25 TO $100 a week. Send for | ting device. It isforamusement and physicalexercise,and liberally 
free booklet, ‘“* MONEY IN DRAWING"; patronized by lawyers, bankers, merchants,clerks, mechanics, teach- 
e tells how we teach illustrating by mail. ers, in fact all classes of both sexes play Box Ball. More than 5000 


Alleys sold. 30 to 48feetlong. Portable. Nopin boy needed. Can 
¢ installed in 2 hours. Be first to start it in your town. Booklet free. 


bi 
AMERICAN BOX BALL COMPANY, 1300 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 















10 Gillette Blades 25 cents 


Send 10 dull blades with 25 cents. 2 cents each for extra blades. We resharpen by automatic machinery, 
restoring fine, smooth, keen edge, better than new. 
Your own blades promptly returned in neat mailing box for future use. 


CHEMICAL STEEL COMPANY, 17 West Madison Street, Chicago 











Nothing counts for so 
much in a letter as your 
own good “gray matter” 
but— don’t neglect the sta- 
tionery you write on, . 

Common, bad, cheap 
paper takes the “snap” out 
of the best letter— good 
paper makes a good letter 
still better. 














The best paper for business 
or private correspondence is 


COUPON BOND 


Even the man who knows nothing 
about paper /ce/s that GOUPON 
BOND is the best when he gets a 
sheet of it between his fingers. 

The splendid color and surface, the 
strength, the whole ‘‘make-up” of 
COUPON BOND—tell its story 
instantly. 

COUPON BOND is made by the 
old slow process that has never been 
changed in fifty years. It is made from 
new, unused clean white rags. It is 
slowly beaten out and slowly dried. 
It is this slow process which makes 
COUPON BOND the finest stationery 
in the market to-day. 

Order 500 sheets and envelopes from 
your printer. They will give just that 
added value to your letters that you 
want. 





The COUPOW BOND book—showing 
various weiglits, finishes and colors, and how 
finely the paper prints, will be sent you with the 
name of a local printer or stationer who can sup- 
ply you. Write us on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of the Commercial 
Paper in the World. 29 Mills. 


Holyoke, Mass. 




















A Minnow that Swims 


Something entirely new in artificial bait which 
has taken fishermen by storm. 
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K. & K. Animated Minnow (// 


Swims and has all the action of a live & 
minnow. o lures, no spinners —just 
an artificial Golden Shiner jointed so as to produce active, 
lively novements. Rights itself in water instantly. Only two 
hooks. When bass strikes, the minnow pulls away from the fish. 


For casting or still fishing —stream or lake. Sent prepaid to 
fishermen. Bass size $1.00; large sea-bass or muscallonge, 
$1.50. Dealers be the first in your locality to take advan- 
tage of the enormous demand. Write for descriptive booklet 


K. & K. MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 











Send Dime 
for 20 Dazzling ‘‘Shines’’ 


‘*Eagle Brand’”’ 
Shoe Cream 


Sete . in handsome Opal Glass Box with metal 
screw cap. To quickly introduce this 
shoe polish made from pure wax con- 
taining oil, we make this liberal offer. 
Gives dazzling lustre to any fine black leather, Box Calf, Vici Kid, 
Velour, Cuban Wax Calf or Patent Leather Shoes. 2/2 not rud 
off or soilthe garments. Preserves the leather. Makes shoes 
comfortable. Sample box contains enough Shoe Cream for about 
20shines. Regular size 25 cents, contains sufficient for 80 shines. 
Send dime and dealer's name today for sample box. 


|The American Shoe Polish Co., 216 N. Franklin St., Chicago 




















Moving Picture Machines 
STEREOPTICONS OD You Can Make BIG 
(See 





MONEY Entertain- 
ing the Public. 
Nothing affords better 
: opportunities for men 
hie with small capital. 
\ We start you, furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 
odges and General Public Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
Supply Catalogue fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
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Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn 8t., Dept. L, Chicago 
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man was in a state of the wildest excite- 


ment. 

‘‘That Cardiff boat,’”’ he roared, pound- 
ing Lewis to wakefulness. ‘‘He’s been at 
his tricks, sir, and the Lord have so done by 
him. Come up an’ look at him, sir.”’ 

‘*What is it?”’ demanded Lewis, sitting 


p. 

“Tried to set tops’ls!” cried Morgan, 
dancing clumsily. ‘‘Just what I said—a 
dog’s trick, and sink me if his sticks ain’t 


= by the board. All three of them!” he 


owled triumphantly. 
Lewis rolled from his bunk and picked 


| up his boots. 


‘‘He’s signalin’,’’ added Morgan, whose 
face was a mask of delight. ‘‘He’s waggin’ 
at us from the stump of his mizzen. The 
hands is aloft makin’ long noses at him, and 


asked 


| he’s got his telescope on ’em.’ 


“‘What’s the weather like?’’ 
Lewis, donning his oilskins. 

“Strong,” replied Morgan. ‘‘Nice and 
strong. shouldn’t wonder if he wasn’t 
sinking. Of ail the luck I ever see, this is 
the pinkest an’ the prettiest, or I’m a canni- 
bal nigger.” 

Sure enough, when Lewis reached the 
deck the Vavasour, crippled and in the 
trough, was signaling pitifully. Her flags, 
strung from the stump of the mizzen, 
which had sone ten feet from the deck, 
flapped as though with the urgency of their 

assage. ‘‘Sinking,’’ they mourned. ‘‘No 
oats,” they suggested. ‘‘Come and help 
or we die,”’ was their general tenor. 

‘Strained open,’’ was Morgan’s verdict. 
‘“‘An’ her pumps’ll be smashed when the 
masts carried away.” 

Very cautiously, Lewis got a little canvas 
on the Soldan, courses and lower tops’ls 
and foretopmast staysail, and drove the 
brig up to windward of the Vavasour, going 
about with danger and difficulty to pass 
her. He lay to about three-quarters of a 
mile from her and then got his long-boat 
over. Fortunately they carried her on 
davits. Save from Morgan, who proved 
himself tenacious of wrath, there were no 
objections to helping the stricken ship: 
sailors have short memories for such mat- 
ters. Lewis decided to go in the boat him- 
self, and for this purpose provided himself 
with certain documents. 

‘“Now, Morgan,” he said, as he prepared 
to go over the side, ‘‘you’re in charge. 
Let her drift down to leeward, an’ if she’s 
slow, give her helm. You'll lie to under the 
lee o’ that ship as near as you can.” 

** Aye, aye, sir,’’ responded Morgan, and 
as the boat was borne up to the rail by a 
sea, Lewis tumbled in and set off. 

His four hands had a stiff pull, even with 
the wind, for the sea was running high, and 
they were glad enough to come round the 
handsome stern of the Vavasour and catch 
a line on her lee quarter. Above them the 
rail was lined with anxious faces. The 
man at the bow fended her off while Lewis 
addressed them. 

‘“‘Where’s the captain?’ he said. ‘‘I 
want that hound of a captain.” 

“T am the captain, sir.” A_ stout, 
bearded man looked over. ‘We're badly 
strained and our pumps % 

“That'll do,” interrupted Lewis. ‘‘I’ve 
a job to offer you. I'll ship you to navi- 
gate on my brig and sign you on now. One 
shilling for the passage is the ape. I’ve 
the papers here’’—he produced them from 
his breast pocket, standing up in the danc- 
ing boat—‘‘and you can come down and 
sign. Are you coming?” 

The stout man gasped. ‘‘We’re sink- 
ing,’’ he cried, and would have added more. 

“You can drown, too, unless you take 
the job,” called Lewis. ‘These is my terms 
and no others. You come down and sign, 
or you and your hands can swim to Cardiff, 
for all you get from me.” 

There was some excitement aboard the 
ship at this. The men in the boat could 
not see what was going on, but the voice 
of discussion and dissension made itself 
heard. Then the captain poked his head 
ain. 

“Bring your boat in,” he called. 
coming down.” 

Lewis spread the paper on a thwart, un- 
corked a bottle of ink, and signed him on. 

“Now,” he said, when this was accom- 
plished, ‘you'll work well, you'll speak 
civil, and you'll obey ‘orders. I’m not 
going to crow over you, but bear that in 
i Now, the others can get into the 





ad is | 


boat.” 

And thus it was that the Soldan fetched 
up in quarantine at Bristol in command 
of Wesley Lewis, captain, and Raphael 
Morgan, chief officer. 
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Whata 
Watch 
Number 
Signifies 


The number of a watch move- 
ment means but little in an ordinary 
watch. In a HOWARD Watch it 
stands for the life work of the best watchmakers 
in the world. 


ail 
( wat Nh 


Not only is the number of the movement of 
vital significance, but likewise the number of the 
case. Together they form the basis for the most 
definite guarantee ever made for a watch. Every 


is so exactly constructed and adjusted that it must 
be put in its own case by the makers and again 
adjusted until even the slight variations naturally 
caused by casing are corrected. Thus you see the 
important relationship between the number of the 
movement and the number of the case. 

When you buy a HOWARD Watch—no 
matter where you buy it or what its price—it 
comes to you works and case as one, in a velvet- 
lined solid mahogany cabinet, accompanied by 
Certificates of Guarantee based on the numbers 
of case and movement, with the fixed price at 
which the watch must be sold. 

HOWARD Watches are made in 

men’s sizes only. Prices range from 

$35 to $150, the difference being not in 

grade of materials or workmanship, 


but in quality of case, number of jewels 
and adjustments. 








“Watch Wisdom” — 
FREE 


We want you to have a 
free copy of ‘‘ Watch Wis- 
dom,’’ a mighty interesting 
book which tells more about 
time than you ever knew be- 
fore. It’s written by Elbert 
Hubbard. Write to-day. 











E. HOWARD WATCH 
COMPANY, 

Charles Street, 

Waltham, 

Mass. 

U.S. A. 
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‘‘There were lilies,” he said, ‘‘great, 
white lilies with golden hearts; there were 
flaunting poppies beckoning me, and proud, 
cold, coral-pink nies. I woke beneath 
the light of the silver moon in search of the 
rose, and I found wraith-blossoms, a great 
cluster of night-blooming cereus; and so, 
after wandering through all the gardens and 
labyrinths of bloom, I grew disheartened 
and weary, and ceased to expect, to hope; 
and then—-O Aurora, in Bohemia—in the 
fetid junk-shop of life—I found my perfect 
rose!” 

The air about us tingled and chanted with 
the joy, the triumph, the love of Narcissus. 
I felt ensnared, enveloped, by the wonder- 
ful spirit of him. 

We walked beneath the trees in mute 
ecstasy. We came to the fountain and the 
grotto below the arbor. There Narcissus 
touched my arm. 

‘*Look, Aurora, there is the Rose of the 
Morning,” he said. 

I turned, and there, standing all by itself, 
in a bed of coleus, was one perfect pink 
rose on a tall, strong stem. 

‘*The rose is a princess,” said Narcissus: 
‘the princess of love and youth and inno- 
cence.” 

‘“*Yes,”’ I whispered, sighing. 

‘*Presently,” he went on, ‘‘the lover of 
the princess, who wants her more than 
anything in all the world, will come to 
her.” 

‘* Ah,” I whispered, trembling in answer- 
ing emotion. ‘And then?” 

‘And then he will take the rose up into 
his arms in the sky. For the prince who 
loves the rose is a rainbow, and he will take 
his princess and crown her with stars. All 
the tiny stars in the Milky Way will weave 
her a bridal veil of moonbeams. Then up 
high, high in the heavens on the star- 
scattered aisle of the Milky Way, they will 
float together to be married by Heaven’s 
high priestess, the moon.” 

“Lovely!” I cried. Then I told Nar- 
cissus about my prince, and grew 
embarrassed. 

‘* Because,” I said, ‘‘my dream is not half 
so lovely as yours—at least, I cannot tell 
it so beautifully.” 

We two were sitting on the steps above 
the rose. 

‘See, Narcissus,” I said, pointing east- 
ward. ‘‘See that one beautiful, dark tree, 
standing out against the green elms over 
yonder. He is a prince!” 

“Certainly,” said Narcissus, ‘‘a black 
prince.” 

“Yes, yes, how did you know?” 

*““Of course, I know. He comes from 
Thuringia,” answered Narcissus. 

‘*Yes, and I have known him a long time 
—ever since I was a little bit of agirl. He 
is an enchanted prince from the Black 
Forest. He loved a princess over there 
many years ago. She was an enchauced 
princess, so he could not have her, because 
the wicked troll or genie to whom she 
belonged turned the prince into an acorn, 
or something, and a seabird brought it 
here and dropped it over there in the green 
sward. Then the Black Prince grew up 
strong and brave and stately, because he 
knew he had to be all that if he was 
going to exorcise the spell and be a prince 
once more and go in search of the prin- 
cess.”’ 

‘‘The princess,’’ added Narcissus, ‘‘ who 
is probably blooming in phlegmatic content 
in some honest burgomaster’s garden.” 

“I don’t know,” I replied dreamily. ‘‘I 
haven’t thought much of the princess. 
But maybe she is a rose, too.” 

‘No, no, dear Aurora, a German princess 
could never get beyond a tulip or a dahlia. 
Roses are too imaginative for a fraulein. 
Now, let us have tea.” 

‘Tea, Narcissus? Where?” 

‘*Beneath the Biack Prince tree.” 

I followed without question, for I be- 
lieved in the magic powers of Narcissus 
and knew that, if he said we were to have 
a feast with a boar’s head and plum- 
pudding, it would be forthcoming. ore- 
over, I had been curiously regarding an 
embossed leather casket which he carried 
under his arm. 

We seated ourselves on the smooth green 
turf, warm and soft and porous as it is only 
in the month of May. A little snap and the 
wonderful box was opened—so tiny, so 
complete—two dainty cups, a silver spirit- 
lamp and kettle, a tea-caddy, and, in a 
secret drawer in the bottom, wafers wrapped 
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NARCISSUS, THE NEAR-POET 


(Continued from Page 5) 


in ethereal paper napkins with violet 
borders. 

“‘Now, be a good girl and keep quiet a 
moment,” said Narcissus, lighting the lam 
and pouring the water from a silver flask 
into the kettle and putting it on to boil. 
“‘Then,”’ he continued, ‘‘the Rose of the 
Morning married the rainbow, and they 


‘They lived in a wistaria arbor in the 
very middle of the Milky Way, and drank 
tea out of gold boxes and silver pots, and 
ate vanilla wafers and were happy forever 
after,” I added, in bubbling joy. 

“Will you marry the rainbow, Aurora?”’ 

‘Certainly, if he will furnish the wistaria 
arbor and the tea. But the arbor must be 

erennial, and the tea always fresh. 
lease give me another cup and another 
wafer.” 

Narcissus drained the little pot for me 
and the last wafer warned me of coming 
spinsterhood. Just as it was melting 

own I felt a great splash on my nose. 

“It’s going to rain, Narcissus. Let’s 
fly across the common and get under the 
bridge near the arbor,” I urged, picking up 
my white skirts. 

We took to our heels just in time to be 
saved from the strangest electric storm, 
with yellow clouds and zigzag swords of 
fire darting through them, and all about 
us the pelting rain of great hailstones. 

“T told you,” said Narcissus, ‘‘the rain- 
bow would send the storm to frighten the 

rincess, and then he would come and bear 
er away.” 

The hailstones beat the flower-beds with 
fury. I was awed and frightened. I felt 
all alone. I wanted to be at home, and, 
someway, though Narcissus was so near 
and I had adored him out there in the 
—— and flowers, I drew away from 

im. 

The sunlight rushed out presently on the 
clattering heels of the haik, and the great 
green and rose and gold day had her fair 
face freshly bathed and was all the fairer. 
We came laughing from the dark archway 
beneath the bridge. As we passed up the 
steps I looked back, and there was our 
rose, our beautiful princess, all broken. 

“‘Oh, Narcissus!’”’ I cried, clasping his 
arm. ‘‘Look, Narcissus: the stem of our 
rose is snapped, and there she lies on the 
earth with cold hailstones in her golden 
heart.” 

“But look over there, Aurora. The 
princess has gone, the broken rose is merely 
the symbol of the broken spell that bound 
her. Look!” He pointed across the 
common. And, sure enough, there, rising 
above the Black Prince tree, shone a 
rainbow. 

“But, Narcissus,” I cried, ‘‘look at the 
rainbow! Itis broken, too. It is only half 
a rainbow.” 

Someway I grew chilly in my white 
dress, and the spell of the day seemed 
broken. I said: ‘‘Come, Narcissus, I want 
to go home.”” But he told such beautiful 
stories, and made it almost all right about 
the broken rose and the half of a rainbow, 
that we lingered on the walks and in the 
avenues, and it was sunset with a yellow 
sky above the world as we turned home- 
ward on one of the paths along the drive- 


way. 

I had taken off my hat and it was swing- 
—— my arm. arcissus was loitering 
behind when an automobile glided by me— 
a runabout motor with a man init. He 
sat straight and square-shouldered. I 
could see his silhouette against the yellow 
sky, and I caught the impression that he 
was dark with clear features and a square 
chin. He looked different from other men; 
but it may have been the glamour of the 

olden light. I paused to watch the motor 
ade into the dusk. Narcissus came up. 

“Did you notice that man, Narcissus?” 
I asked. 

“‘T never notice men, Aurora.” 

“‘T am sure he was the Black Prince. 
The storm released him, too. He saw the 
princess. He is following, but it is growing 
dark. I don’t believe he will find her.” 

And again a strange chill and sadness 
came over me, and again I felt alone and 
frightened and about to cry like a little 
child in the dark. 

Frivay Nieut. 

I wish Jane would come home. I’m 
lonesome in the evening when Narcissus 
cannot be with me, for Mildred is worse than 
no company. Her posters are getting 














NCE a week, at least ! 
Beans, you know, are 
among the most zourishing 


of all foods. 

Great Tissue-formers,—fine 
Muscle-makers ! 

Rich in Nitrogen and Proteid,— 
the most expensive and necessary 
factors in food. 

Beans contain 23 to 24 per cent. 
of Nitrogenous Proteid, while Beef- 
steak contains only 20 per cent., 
and Bread 7% per cent. 

Beans used to be comparatively 
indigestible. 

Because, as ordinarily treated and 
cooked, they were so dense-fibred 
that the juices of the stomach could 
not penetrate them sufficiently to 
fully digest them. 


* * * 


But ¢hat is all changed now, since 
the ‘‘Snider-Process’’ of treating 
and cooking Pork & Beans was 
invented. 

Snider Beans are rendered porous 
and absorbent by this Process so that 
the Digestive Juices of the Stomach 
can fully enter, and act on, them 
while they remain firm, cheesy, and 
toothsome. 

They are mellow, fine-textured, 
and deliciously flavored with that 





Eat Beans for 
Strength! 





seven-spiced Tomato Catsup which 
has made the name of ‘‘Snider’’ 
famous. 

Just get atin of ‘‘Snider-Process”’ 
Pork & Beans /o-day, and try them. 

Your money back from the Gro- 
cer if you do not find them the dest 
you ve ever eaten. 

This advertisement is your au- 
thority for the refund. 


The T. A.Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati,U.S.A. 
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“A little 


Prickly Heat, “A, tle 
Chafing, in price, perhaps, 


than worthless 


and Sunburn, substitutes, but 


a reason for it.” 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 
(the original). Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


We Want Story-Writers 


We sell stories, plays, and book MSS. on commis- 
sion. We read, criticize, and revise all kinds of 
MSS., and advise the authors wheretosellthem. We 
teach Story-Writing aud Journalism by mail. Our 
students sell their MSS. for one to five cents a word. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Writing for Profit ’’; tells 
how and gives the proof. Established 1895. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
67 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind. 














PARROTS 


The most jolly, sociable and interesting of all 
home pets, and our PAGE PARROTS have 
been for years considered the best of all. 
They are from a certain district of Central 
Mexico, and are bright, vivacious and learn 
quickly to almost perfectly imitate the 
human voice. Each bird personally se- 
lected and fully guaranteed. Worth 
$20.00; but on orders received before 
September Ist will furnish for 


ONLY $9.50 EACH 


including shipping case and food for J 

journey. Fine large cage, $3.00. Nice 

young parrots of a cheaper kind but guaranteed talkers, $3.25 
each. Good cage, $1.40. Page's complete book on Parrots, 
showing leading varieties in natural colors, 25 cents. Illustrated 
catalogue of Parrots, Imported German Canaries, Gold Fish, etc., 
FREE, if you mention this magazine. 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, Des Moines, Ia. 













“Save-THe-Horse SpavinCure. 





for copy, booklet and letters from business men and 
trainers on every kind of case. 


“5 a bottle, with legal written guarantee or contract. Send 
Ringbone 


: :~-_ 
Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Boii, injured 
Lameness. No scar or loss of hair. Horse works as usual. Deaders 
or Express paid. Troy Chemical Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


(except low), 





Government Bonds and ones | 
Please send for booklet “M” B 








: = oo CLEVELANO. OHIO 
FOUR BUILDING ; 


HIS bank was established in 1868 and to-day stands as one of the oldest and 
largest Savings institutions in the Country. 

is paid on Savings Accounts, thus affording an immediate investment as safe as 

a much higher rate of income. 

anking by Mail. 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


ASSETS OVER FORTY-TWO MILLION OOLLARS. 









Interest at the rate of 4% per annum 









THE CITY OF BANKS 












LGIN 


Era 


The watch by which the hour-to- 
hour progress of this remarkable 
age is timed. 

Used by men of action—women of 
initiative—people who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the favor- 
ite of the punctual—a companion of 
ideal habits. Grades differ—prices 
differ, according to jewels and 
metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER GRADE 
ELGIN is moderate in price, with 
a fame earned by years of service. 

“The Watch that’s Made 
for the Majority,”’ 

Adjusted to temperature—with 17 
jewels and micrometric regulator. 

ELGINS of equal grade and rea- 
sonable price for women—desir- 
able new models. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, ll. 
























Your shaving brush? Do the bristles 
come out over your face? If so, your 
brush has been the main cause of all that 
irritation and soreness you feelaftershaving. 
‘Throw it away and get a practica/ brush. 


“Rubberset” 


TRADE MARK 


SHAVING BRUSHES ) 


are practical brushes, Their bristles can’t 
come out, ‘They are set in Hard Rubber— / 
proven by test to be the oniy brush-setting 
made that can stand the action of hot 
water. That’s why the “ Rubberset”’ is 
the best brush made. Just remember 
your face and get « ‘*‘ Rubberset."’ Beware 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark. 
Send for handsome booklet showing 
many styles from 25 cents up to $6.00. 
Sold by leading dealers or sent by us 
on receipt of price. 


RUBBERSET BRUSH COMPANY | 
63 Ferry Street, Newark, N. J. » 


SANTA CRUD 
CALIFORNIA ==: 


italists, Fruit Growers and Farmers. “ Natural Sanita- 
rium” forhealth seekers. Situated eighty miles south of 
San Francisco, on Bay of Monterey. Send 2c. stamp to 


BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET C 


The Toledo Computing Scale Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 

a large and progressive Company, making the 
highest type computing scales, the sale of which 
has met with phenomenal success, is extending its 
business and wants several high-grade salesmen; 

applicants must be between the ages of 26 and 42, 
have good ability, fair education, successful selling 
experience and be now employed; fidelity bond 
required. Address Sales Department. 


















Climatethe 
best. Near fa- 
mous big trees. 
ae bloom 
ar round. 
i “a8 st bathing 
on coast. Ideal 
homes. Invest- 
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worse and worse —the women’s necks and | 
the men’s hair longer, and their faces skin- 
nier and eyes more woebegone. “he often | 
does them at night when she comes from the 
studio. I get so lonesome and have such a 
dreary feeling that I take to my bed up here 
in the balcony and read or scribble, and I 
don’t sleep well, because it is so smoky and 
stuffy. 

I don’t know when Jane will come. 
To-day she writes that her aunt is still 
living and perfectly conscious. “And 
there’s little use hoping, my darling,’’ she 
concludes, ‘ 
longs to me until she is clean gone, for 
she sleeps with the lace shawl under her 
pillow and the silver teapot between the 
mattress and the feather-bed.”’ 

But I wish Jane would come on anyway, 
and leave Bridget and the things, and give 
me my milk and my bun at night when I 
go to bed. The maid we have drinks the 
milk and eats the bun, and I miss them — 
and Jane. 

I don’t think I will go to meet Narcissus 
to-morrow. I didn’t like that storm. 

I wonder where the Black Prince went, 
and if he has found the tulip in the German 
garden? I wonder what he will say to her? 
Nothing, maybe, because I don’t think a 
Black Prince would talk much, but the two 
would understand. I know they would. 


I stopped there and wrote Narcissus I 
would not see him again. He enchants me 
when I am with him, but when I get away 
things grow strange and blurred and I 
grow afraid. 

I’m just a girl. 
and my art and break the spell. 
not see him again —ever. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


I'll go back to my books 
I shall 


**Music Hath Charms” 


distributors of evening papers began to 
be manifest in the publishing business. In 
all except a few largest cities the supply of 
street arabs is inadequate to a large carrier 
service. So the public schools were drawn 
upon for boys. In one or two cities pub- 
-lishers were especially successful in organiz- 
ing newsboys’ associations. The publisher 
who first organized the boys usually had 
the best carrier system, and rivals seldom 
got them away. 

In a certain city where the newsboys’ 
association had not yet taken root there 
were two rival publishers. Both woke up 
to this new idea about the same time. 





YOME years ago the value of newsboysas | 


‘for anything that rightly be- | 





Both posted off to a city where a fine | 


association was in existence, to study the 
how and why of it. 


Both returned about | 


the same time, but one publisher antici- | 


pated the other, announcing a free picnic 
to every schoolboy who would come to his 
office on a certain day. His rival was not 


| week earlier. 


to be outdone, and advertised a picnic a | 


The latter hadn’t given much attention | 


to the mere routine of this new thing. An 
efficient handler of men, he thought that 


managing a thousand boys would be simple | 


| enough. But on the morning of his picnic 


a howling mob of youngsters swept down | 


on the office. It took all his force and half 


the police in town to line them up, two and | 


two. They started for the picnic ground in 
line, but at the first peanut-stand broke 
ranks, swept over the Italian and cleaned 
up his stock to the last peanut. Every 
fruit-stand on the line of march was swept 
as though a column of soldier ants had 
struck it, and before the mob reached the 
picnic grounds the publisher had become 
liable for a dozen large damage bills. At 
the grounds he was called names unspeak- 
able, jeered, threatened, pelted. When he 
got rid of his guests only two thoughts were 
uppermost in his mind: first, the resolu- 
tion to let the newsboys’ association scheme 
go hang; second, gleeful anticipation of 
what would happen to his rival a week later. 
The other publisher, however, had looked 
a little closer into the system ‘of this new 
notion. A mob even larger swept down 
upon his office as per advertisements, but 
was quickly lined up and controlled. When 
the order to march was given, the long 
string of boys moved off in strict order, and 
though two dozen peanut-stands and fruit- 
stores were passed, there was no breaking 
out of the ranks. The first publisher, 
waiting on the walk to gloat over his com- 
petitor in a time of humiliation, saw what 
he had failed to see before. At the head of 
this long string of boys marched the biggest 
| brass band in town. 
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Seattle 


Return 


Every Day, until September 15, from 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior. 


S 





$7 Low rates from all eastern points. Same 
rate to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Vancouver 
and all Puget Sound points. Return limit, October 31, 1907. 


Equally low rates to many other points in the northwest. 


Summer Vacation Trips 


from Chicago. 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a western trip 
this summer. 
If mountain scenery has a charm for you, take the daylight 


ride over the Rockies and through the Cascades via the Great 


Northern Railway. 


For a comfortable trip, leave St. Paul or Minneapolis any 
morning, on the 

Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car and Compartment- 
Observation Car. Meals in Dining Car on the a la carte plan. 


For information regarding routes and through 

rates, address 
W. M. LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 3 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 So. 
A. L. CRAIG, Passenger Trafic Manager, 


Great Northern Railway 


79 Broadway, New York 
Clark Street, 
St. Paul 


Chicago 
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The 
Ticht 
Fitting 
Way 


THE 


Don’t Suffer In Hot Weather br? sve 
f From tight-fitting underwear. 4 % 
, eo aa FITTING fn 5 


Trade S. P. 


Coat Cut ‘Undershirts 
Knee Length Drawers 


4 are cool and comfortable because they 
e perfect freedom of motion and permit refreshing 
air to reach the pores. 


50c., $1.00 and $1.50 a garment. 


hase, the B.V. D. 














allow 





Insist upon seeing on every garment you pur 
red woven label which consists of three white letters B. V. D 
on a red woven background. It insures you a correctly cut, 
perfect hitting, vell-made un lergarment. Do not be deceived. 
Accept no *‘ Fast as g 
LOOK FOR THE B. Vv. D. RED WOVEN LABEL. 

IT'S YOUR GUARANTEE OF VALUE. 
If your dealer will nc meqpet B. V. D. underwear for you, write us. 
Illustrated seven-color booklet free upon request. 


ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Dept. **A,’’ Worth and Church Sts., New York City 





opyrighted, 1905 
By +e Ganeer brothers 





BY EKLANGER BROTHERS 








Some COLT Revolver Points 





ACCURACY 











RELIABILITY 


Over DURABILITY, Years 
these features have been the first and foremost consideration in arms. A esult, Govern- 
ments and Police Departments of the world have adopted them COLT “nally Boe ptenener te Pistois ad ‘mate for use. 





Hartford, Conn. 
i5a Pall Mali, London, 8. Ww. os 


W sie 


‘PATENTS = 


ranklin H. Hough, Loan and Trust Bidr.. Washlagiee, D.C. 





Colts Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 

















No attorney’s fee 


Seamless Banded Antwerp Homers 
until —— is al- 


SQUABS are the best breeders Purchase 


stock direct, save importer’s profit. Five pairs $10; yd we d. 


e for 


fifty 
pairs $80 ; unbanded birds half price. Write for information, 
prices. Macdaniel, Boite 460 —P, Antwerp, Belgium. 
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The Prettiest Girl and the Homeliest Man 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


Them little cheeks of hern got pink. 
‘‘Are y’?’’ she says. And she smiled back 
at me as she loped off. 

Say! I never was so happy in all my life! 
I went to work gittin’ votes for her, feelin’ 
as if I liked ev’rybody—even Charlie Miller, 
that I’d had words with. That railroad 
bunch was a-workin’, too, and a-talkin’ up 
Mollie Brown. And I heerd that the 
ag to hole back a lot of votes till 

facie Sewell’s count was all in, and then 
spring ’em to elect the other gal. That got 
me worried some. 

*Bout six o’clock one of them fancy vests 
went ’round town, callin’ out that the 
show’d give its last performance that night. 
‘*What’s you’ sweat?’ I ast him. ‘‘Oh,” 
he said, ‘‘nothin’, only the Judge reckoned 
*bout all the folks that intended to buy 
Root-ee ’d bought a’ready.” 

Wal, the show got a turrible big crowd 
—hall chuck-ful!; ’nd I tell y’ things was 
livelier’n at a dog-fight. The Mollie rown 
crowd was rushin’ ’round and _ lookin’ 
corkin’ shore, and the punchers holdin’ up 
so as they come in, and the Marvelous 

urrays doin’ anty-J-overs with theyselves 
plumb acrost the stage. 

All the time the Judge was exercisin’ that 
jaw of hisn. ‘‘ Ladies and gents,” he says 
(banjo goin’ ev’ry minnit), ‘“‘here’s where 
you git cured whilst you stand—like buffalo 
grass. Don’t be ’fraid to buy; I got more 
down cellar in a teacup!” 

Then She come in, and I wouldn’t ’a’ 

ulled outen that place for a new dollar. 
She looked so cool and pretty, that little 
haid up, and a wisp of hair blowin’ ag’in’ 
her one cheek ’cause they was a breeze 
from the windas. That Slocum was on one 
side of her. What did I care? She wasn’t 
noticin’ him much. 

I just never looked anywhere else but at 
her. Oh, I hoped that pretty soon she’d 
look ’round at me! 

Wal, she did—straighter’n astring. And 
the hull room got as misty and full of 
roarin’ as if a Santa Fe engine was in there 
a-leakin’ steam. I tried to smile at her. 
But my face seemed hard, like a piece of 
leather. I couldn’t smile. 

Then my eyes cleared. And I seen she 
was sad, like as if somethin’ was botherin’ 
her mind. ‘‘She thinks she’s goin’ to git 
beat,” I says. ‘‘ Wal, she ain’t.” And I 
reached down to see if my gun was all right. 

She turned back towards the stage. The 
Murray woman’d just finished one of them 
songs of hern, and the Judge was talkin’ 
again. ‘‘Ladies and gents,’’ he says, ‘‘ we 
shall not drag out our program too long. 
For the reason that I know just what you- 
all want to hear most—and that is, the 
result of the contest.” 

That railroad gang begun to holler. 

Don’t know why—wasn’t no reason for 
it, but my heart went plumb down into my 
boots. ‘‘Oh, little Macie!’”’ I says to my- 
self—‘‘ Oh, little Macie!”” Say! I ain’t never 
come nigher to prayin’ than I did then. 


‘‘The count for the prettiest gal,’’ goes 
on the Judge, ‘‘is complete. Miss de Mille, 
kindly bring forrard the watch. I shall 


have to ast some gent to escort the fortu- 
nate lady to the platform.” (I seen 
a brakeman start over to Mollie Brown.) 

‘I don’t intend ”’ —the Judge again—‘‘to 
keep you in suspenders any longer. And 
I reckon you'll all be glad to know”’ (here 
he give a bow) ‘‘that the winner is— Miss 
Macie Sewell.” 

Wal, us punchers let out a yell that plumb 
cracked the ceilin’. ‘‘Wow! wow! wow! 
Macie Sewell!’’ And we whistled, and 
kicked the floor, and banged the benches, 
and whooped. 

That Slocum got to his feet, puttin’ his 
stylish hat and gloves on his chair and 
crookin’ a’ elbow. Wal, I reckon this part 
wasn’t vulgar! 

Then, she stood up, took holt of his arm 
and stepped out into the aisle. She was 
smilin’ a little, but kinda sober yet, I 
thought. She went towards the Doctor 
slow, and up the steps. He helt out his 
hand. ‘‘ With the compliments of the com- 
pany,” hesays. Shetookthe watch. Then 
she turned. 

Another cheer—a whopper. 

She stood there, lookin’ like a’ angel, or 
a bird, or a little bobbin’ rose. 

“Thank y’, boys,” she says; ‘‘thank y’.” 

If I’d ’a’ knowed what was a-goin’ to 
happen next, I’d ’a’ slid out then. But, 
a-course, I didn’t. 

‘‘My friends,” says the Judge, ‘‘I will 
now read the vote for the homeliest man. 


Monkey Mike received the large count of 
twenty votes. But they’s nineteen hun- 
dred and sixty for—Alec Lloyd.” 

All of a suddent two or three fellers had 
holt of me. And they was a big yell went 
a ae Alec! The homeliest man! 

hee!”’ The next second I was goin’ for- 
rards, but shovin’ back. I hated to have 
her see me made a fool of. I seen red, I 
was so mad. I could ’a’ kilt. But she was 
lookin’ at me, and I was as helpless as a 
little cat. I put down my hand, and was 
just kinda dragged on to the platform. 

She went down the steps to her seat then. 
But she didn’t stop. She leant over, picked 
up her coat, whispered somethin’ to Billy 
and his wife and, with the tenderfoot 
trailin’, went to the back of the hall. There 
she stopped, kinda half turned, and waited. 

I wished for a knothole that I could 
crawl through. I wished a crack in the 
floor’'d open and let me slip through, no 
matter if I tumbled intoa barrel of molasses 
down below in Silverstein’s. 

“Alec!” ‘You blamed fool!”’ ‘‘ Look at 
him, boys!” ‘‘Take his picture!” ‘Say! 
he’s a beauty /’’ Then they hollered like 
they’d bust they sides, and stomped. 

I agnee. a-course; sheepish, though. 
The Judge, I reckon, felt kinda ashamed 
of hisself. ’Cause I’d helped to sell a hea 
of medicine, and he knowed it. ‘‘That’s all 
right, Lloyd,” he says; ‘‘they ain’t no 
present for you. You can vamose—back 
stairway.” 

‘“Whee-oop!”’ goes the boys. 

I seen her start down then. Billy and 
his wife got up, too. 

I kinda backed a bit. When I reached 
the stairs, I went slower, feelin’ my way. 
Minnit, and I come out on to Silverstein’s 
rear porch. Nobody was there, so I went 
over to the edge and leant ag’in’ a’ upright. 

Right back of Silverstein’s they’s a line 
of hitchin’-posts. They was two hosses fast- 
ened there when I come, but it was so 
dark and I felt so kinda bad that I didn’t 
notice the broncs particular, till, ’round the 
corner, toward them, come that Slocum. 
Next, walkin’ slow, come Macie. 

But she got on to her hoss quick, and 
’thout no help. All the time, Slocum was 
fussin’ with his mustang. But the bronc 
was nervous, and wasn’t no easy job. 
Macie waited. She was the nighest to me, 
and right in line with the light from a 
winda. I could see her face plain. But I 
couldn’t tell how she was a-feelin’— put out, 
or sont. or just kinda tired. 

Slocum got into the saddle just then, his 
hoss rearin’ and runnin’, and him not able 
to handle the critter. He turned to holler: 
“‘Comin’, Miss Sewell?” 

She said she was, but she started awful 
slow, and kinda peered back and up to the 
hall. At the same time, she must ’a’ saw 
that they was a man on the back porch, 
*cause she reined a little, lookin’ voll 

I felt that rope a-drawin’ me, then. I 
couldn’t ’a’ kept myself from goin’ to her. 
I started down. ‘‘Miss Macie,’”’ I says; 
‘Miss Macie!”’ 

‘“Why— why, Mister Lloyd!”’ She pulled 
up short and wheeled her hoss. ‘‘Is that 
you?” 

I went acrost the yard to where she was. 
“‘Yes—it’s me,” I says. 

She leant down towards me a little, them 
sweet eyes of hern a-shinin’. ‘‘You been 
awful good to me,” she says. ‘“‘J know. It 
was you got all them votes. Billy said so.” 

“Don’t mention it.” 

‘*And—and’’—(I heerd her breathe way 
deep, kinda like a sob)—‘‘you ain’t the 
homeliest man—you ain’t. Oh, it was 
mean of ’em. And it hurt ——”’ 

“‘Oh, no, it didn’t— please, J don’t mind.” 

“Tt hurt—me.” 

That put the cheek of ten men into me. 
I straightened up, and I lifted my chin. 
‘‘Why, God bless you, little gal!’’ I said. 
“*Tt’s all right.” 

Her one hand was a-restin’ on the pom- 
mel. I reached up—only a stay-chain 
could ’a’ helt me then—and took it in both 
of mine. Say!—did you ever hold a little, 
flutterin’ bird ’twixt you’ two palms? 


“*Macie,’’ I says—‘‘ Macie Sewell.’”’ And 
I helt her hand ag’in’ my face. 
She leant towards me again. It wasn’t 


more’n a soft breath that I could hardly 
hear. But nobody but that little, ole 
bronc of hern’ll ever know what it was she 
said. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of two stories 
dealing with the same set of characters, each story 
being, however, complete in itself, 
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beyond compare. 








| The Pledge 
| Hospitality - | 
| However rich the viands or delightful the 


beverage you may set before your guest, 
no more exquisite pledge of hospitality can 


| NABISCO 


| A tempting dessert confection, as frail in | 
| | substance as the honeyed blossoms, yet with 
| a wealth of goodness and delightsome flavor | 


| In ten and twenty-five cent tins. | 
| | 
| | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY | 


July 20, 1907 
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The “Self-Workin ¢” Washer 











Does All the Washing 


A twist of your fingers — 

That's all it takes to start the ‘ Self-Working " 
Washer. 

Turn on the water — or electricity —and, in six minutes, your 
tubful of clothes is clean. 

The Washer does all the work — works by itse//—while you 
attend to other duties. 

Then —when the clothes are washed, another twist of your 
fingers switches power to the wringer to wring out the clothes. 

50 pounds water pressure or a common electric light current — 
furnishes power, and 2 to 4 cents a week pays for all you need. 

Could washing be made easier? 

Another thing — your clothes are safe from wear in a “ Self- 
Working '’ Washer. 

For there is nothing about this Washer to pul!, or haul, or beat, 
or pound the garments. 

No complicated inside parts. 


1900 Motor 


Nothing to rub and wear, or fray the fabrics. 

Buttons are never cracked — nor torn off. 

Seams are never ripped. ‘* Wash tears’’ are unknown. You 
can wasn the finest linen, lawn and lace and not break a thread. 

For —in the ** Self-Working *’ Washer, the clothes are he/d sti/Z 
while the water and soap are forced through and over, and under, 
and around them 4y ¢/e motion of the tub. 

Your clothes are washed quickly — thoroughly —safely. And 
the 1900 Motor Washer saves tts own cost many times over by 
keeping your linen, your undergarments and other washables 
from wash-day wear. 


Servants are contented where there is a ‘* Self-Working *' 1900 
Motor Washer. 

They don't have to worry about ** Wash-day." 

They don't leave and get other places. 

Then_the 1900 Motor Washer Saves Its Own Cost and 
Pays for Itself. 

Don't de/feve this! 

Prove it— at our expense! 

You can test a 1900 Motor Washer a full month without paying 
us a penny. 

We will send one of these Washers to any responsible party and 
prepay the freight 

All you do is — agree to test the Washer. 

Use ita month. Do four weeks’ washings. 

And — if the Washer isn't all we claim, don’t keep it. Pay 
nothing. The Test is FREE. 

If you keep the Washer —as you surely will wish to when vou 
see all that it will do and all it will save—you can Let the 
Washer Pay for Itself. 

Write today for our New Illustrated Washer Book, which 
shows just how this ‘* Self-Working "* 1900 Motor Washer works, 
an tells how it is made— how tt Pays for Itself—and all 
about it. 

A post-card with your name and address sent to us today brings 
you the book éy return mail, postpaid. 

Address— The 1900 Washer Company, 3082 Henry Strect, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

Or—if vou live in Canada, write to the Canadian 1900 
Washer Company, 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. 





Hallwood Leader 


is a high grade accurate Cash 
Register, which will do the 
same work as othermakes cost- 
ing twiceas much. Itis sold 
through your own jobber or 
direct from the factory, with- 
out any fancy commissions 
or selling expensestacked on. 


$250 Value — $125 


The HALLWOOD LEADER is so complete that it will 
suit 8 out of 10 users without changes; this means 
manufacturing in large lots at a minimum cost. 

This machine records on Printed Tape, Cash Sales, 
Charge Sales, Money Received on Account, Paid Out, 
No Sale, Clerk's Initial, and Day's Total 

Registers from $45 to $400. Catalog Free. 


The Hallwood Cash Register, 1300 Gertots. 








Build with Concrete Blocks 


Make them yourself and save half the cost. 
Experience unnecessary. A 
PETTYJOHN MACHINE 
and equipment for only 
livery machineguaranteed. Senton 
trial. Sand, water and cement only 
materials required. Buildings 
handsome and durable. Big money 


a king b! oc k oO HM. 
Beautifal bootiet % FREE ‘a 
THE PETTYJOHN CO., 666 N. Sixth Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS 


Do you want a Comfortable, Sanitary, Satisfactory Street Pave- 
ment, Economical in Construction and Maintenance? 

The National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association will 
send you reliable information free. Address 


WILL P. BLAIR, Cor. Sec’y, Terre Haute, Indiana 


PATENTS WATSON E. COLEMAN 


Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 
Terms moderate. 





















Advice and book free. 
Highest references. Best services. 








A Weekly Salary to 
300 Young Men 


Representing 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


In August and September 























URING June and July we engaged several hundred young men to 
represent THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and THE LapikEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL—to look after our renewals and to send new business. For this 
work we paid a regular weekly salary and extra commissions. We feel so 
well satisfied with the result that we shall engage 300 more young men to 
take up the same work in August and September. We are willing to pay 
a weekly salary of Thirty-five Dollars or less, depending on the amount 
of time you can give to the work. There is nothing indefinite or ¢¢com- 
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petitive’ about the otter — simply definite wages for a certain amount of 
work. You can arrange to give us all or only a part of your time. There 
is NO expense to you; we take all the msk. We do not require previous 


similar experience. If you are interested, address 


Circulation Bureau 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 























~ Handling the Flour Question — Kight 
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Do you want |. 
6 common la Cethy 
rebates common re- 
sults, or do you 


- > want GOLD MEDAL FLOUR — 


and very superior results? 





Norrie) ComegecetciatorMtimentcaeatsls 





~ meansa great deal in your home. 


Your dealer has GOLD MEDAL FLOUR- 
Buy GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 





WASHBURN- CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 













